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PREFACE 


The translation of the second chapter of Nydya-siitra follows the same 
principles as those followed in the translation of the first chapter. 

It is considered desirable to give a full list of the sütra-s at the end of 
the volume. In his Introduction to the first volume of the Nyàyadar3ana, 
Phanibhüsana mentions the difficulties he himself felt about the actual reading of 
the sūtra-s. On the whole he preferred to follow the reading of the Nyd@ya-siici- 
nibandha of Vacaspati Міќта. 

Our translation being based on Phanibhüsana, we give the süfra-s as occurr- 
ing in his text, though, for the purpose of easier understanding, the compounded 
and conjoined words are shown separately with hyphen-marks. To these, however, 
we addin the form of notes the important variants of the sütra-s as these are 
found to occur in standard Nyàya works. For these variants, along with the 
references to these, we have drawn upon the Die Nyaya-sütra's by Professor Walter 
Ruben, Leipzig 1928. Weare grateful to Professor Haridas Sinharay for helping 
.us to translate the German language of Professor Ruben's text. 

The following abbreviations are used in the notes on the variants of the 
Sütra-s : 

ASS: NS, Nbh & NVr ed. Ananda$rama Samskrta Series. 

B  :Ballentyne, The Aphorisms of the Nyaya Philosophy of Gautama, 

Allahabad 1850 

Bibl. Ind : NS & Nbh ed. Bibliotheca Indica. 

ChSS : Nyàáya-darSana and the Bhásya with Khadyota by Ganganatha Jha 
and the’ Bhágyacandra by Raghiittama (on NS і. 1. 1—ій, 2. 17), 
ed. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 

Nbh : Nyaya-bhasya 

NM  : Мудуатайјағі by Jayanta Bhatta, ed. Vizianagram Sanskrit Series. 

NS  : Nyáya-sütra. 

NSN : Nyàya-süci-nibandha. 

NV : Nyüya-vürttika, ed. Bibliotheca Indica. 

NVi : Nyáya-vivarana, ed. Pandit. 

NVr : Nyaàya-sütra-vrtti. See ASS. 

nvr : Nyüya-sütra-vrtti, ей. 1828. 

NVTT : Nyáya-vürttika-tátparya-tikà, ed. Vizianagram Sanskrit Series. 

R : NS with NVr, ed. Pandit (by Ramabhavana Sarma). This does not 

agree with the edition of the Bibl. Ind. or the ed. nvr. 

V : Vidyabhiisana’s translation of NS. 

VSS : NS with Nbh, ed. Gaügüdhara Sástri, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series. 


Calcutta, Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya 
February 23, 1968. : | Mrinalkanti Gangopadhyaya 
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CHAPTER 11 


The second chapter of the Nydya-siitra is divided into two áhnika-s. 
The contents of the first Gknika are : 
Sütra-a 1-7 : critical examination of Doubt 
8-20 : critical examination of pramana in general 
21-32 : critical examination of Perception 
33-36 : critical examination of the Whole (avayav:) 
37-38 : critical examination of Inference 
39-43 ; critical examination of Present Time 
44-48 : critical examination of Comparison 
49-56 : critical examination of Verbal Testimony in general 
. 57-68 : critical examination of the specific form of Verbal ` 
Testimony, viz. Veda 
The contents of the second G@hnika are : 
Sütra-s 1-12: critical examination of pramünas being specifically 
four 
13-39 : critical examination of non-eternality of sound 
40-57 : section on transformation of sound (i.e. of letters) 
58-69 : section on the determination of the meaning of a 
term : 
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1. CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF DOUBT 


Bhasya 


After this [i.e, after naming and defining] follows the critical examination 
of pramana etc. First to be examined is Doubt, because this [critical examination] 
ів nothing but “final ascertainment through thesis and anti-thesis after having an 
initial doubt” (Nydya-sitra i. 1. 41). 


‘Elucidation 


~ In the first chapter, Gautama enumerates and defines the sixteen categories which 
form: the subject-matter of Nyaya philosophy. While doing this, he follows the order 


N. ii, 1/a 
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First objection : Doubt arises only from the definite ascertainment of the common 
characteristics in the object perceived and not from the mere presence of these character- 
istics in the object. While defining the first form of doubt, Gautama says that it results 
from the upapatti of the common characteristics and the real ground of the objection 
is that the word upapatti means mere presence, whereas doubt presupposes definite 
awareness of the common characteristics in the object. 

Second objection: The apprehension of the common characteristics of the 
pillar and the person amounts also to the apprehension of the two objects, 
because the characteristics cannot be apprehended apart from the objects to which 
they belong. When the objects are thus already apprehended while apprehending 
their common characteristics, there is left no scope for any doubt about them. Therefore, 
Gautama cannot even claim that the apprehension of the common characteristics is the 
cause of doubt. 

Third objection : Ascertainment of something cannot lead to the doubt about 
something different from it. E.g., the ascertainment of colour cannot result in a doubt 
concerning touch. How, then, can Gautama claim that the ascertainment of the common 
characteristics leads to а doubt concerning the objects, the objects being completely 
different from the characteristics themselves. 

Fourth objection : Doubt being a form of uncertain knowledge cannot result from 
the ascertainment of the common characteristics, which is but a form of certain 
knowledge. 

From the four objections mentioned, also follow four similar objections against 
the second form of doubt mentioned by Gautama, namely, doubt resulting from the 
apprehension of the unique characteristic. Thus—1. Doubt is due only to the ascertain- 
ment of the unique characteristic rather than to its mere presence. 2. Doubt cannot 
be due to the ascertainment of the unique characteristic, which implies also the ascertain- 
ment of the object possessing it. 3. The object being different from the unique characteristic 
itself, the ascertainment of the latter cannot lead to any doubt concerning the former. 
4. The ascertainment of the unique characteristic, being a form of certain knowledge, 
cannot result in doubt which is a form of uncertain knowledge. 

Fifth objection : It cannot be argued that doubt is due to the ascertainment of the 
characteristics of either a pillar or a person, because the ascertainment of the character- 
istics of either object amounts to the ascertainment of tbat object. Thus when the 
characteristics of a pillar are perceived as belonging to the object, the object is already 
ascertained as a pillar and as such there remains no scope for any doubt as to whether it 
is a pillar ora person. 

Uddyotakara explains the objection indicated by the present sūtra in a somewhat 
different way. Gautama claims that the apprehension of common characteristics is the 
cause of doubt. But this cannot be so, because there are cases of the absence of doubt in 
spite of the said apprehension and, again, there are cases of doubt even without such 
apprehension, Furtber, argues Uddyotakara, from the point of view of the objector, 
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the very concept of common characteristics is untenable. The height etc, belonging to 
the pillar are peculiarly its own and these cannot belongto the person as well, Thus, 
the alleged common characteristics being fictitious cannot be the cause of doubt. 


Sütra 2 


[Objection continued] Again, [doubt cannot be 
due to] the ascertainment of ‘the contradictory | 
assertions about the same object’ (vipratipatti) 
and ‘the irregularity [ of apprehension and non- 
apprehension ] ( upalabdhi-anupalabdhi-avya- 
vasthà). /[ii. 1. 2 // 


Bhüsya 


[Objection explained] Doubt cannot be due to mere contradictory assertions 
or the mere irregularity [of apprehension and non-apprehension] From what, 
then, [arises a doubt] ? Only the person having a knowledge of the implications of 
the contradictory assertions can have doubt. So is the case of irregularity [i.e. 
only the person having a knowledge of the irregularity of apprehension and non- 
apprehension can have doubt) Further, how can one have any doubt [by 
listening to the two contradictory assertions, that is] having the knowledge that one 
party claims: ““The self exists" and the other claims: “Тһе self does not exist” ? 
[That is, on listening to the two contradictory claims, one has the mere knowledge 
that two such views about the self exist ; but this does not necessarily mean that 
the listener himself will have any doubt about the self]. Similarly, there can be 
no doubt from the separate knowledge that there is irregularity of apprehension 
and again, that there is irregularity of non-apprehension. 


Elucidation 


According to Gautama, the third, fourth and fifth forms of doubt are due respect- 
ively to contradictory assertions about the same object, irregularity of apprehension and 
irregularity of non-apprehension (Nyaya-sütra i. 1. 23). 

As against Gautama's third form of doubt, it is objected that mere contradictory 
assertions about the same object do not result in doubt. Doubt arises only when one 
fully comprehends the implications of both the assertions and further fails to accept 
one of the alternatives rejecting the other. If mere contradictory assertions could produce 
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in which these are mentioned in the first sūtra, However, while proceeding to the 
critical examination of the categories, he begins with the category mentioned third in 
the list, viz. Doubt, instead of pramana which occurs first in the list. Why does he 
change this order ? 

Vátsyáyana answers that any critical examination presupposes doubt, for critical 
examination is nothing but final ascertainment and final ascertainment follows an 
initial doubt. Therefore, the first precondition of any critical examination is a clear 
idea of the nature of doubt itself. 

In this connection, Vacaspati draws our attention to the distinction between “the 
textual order’ (patha-krama) and ‘the order of logical sequence’ (Grtha-karma), the former 
being followed by Gautama in the first chapter and the latter in his critical examination 
of the categories. 

As against Vatsyayana, however, it may be argued that be himself admits (on 
Nyàya-sütra i, 1. 41) that final ascertainment is not necessarily preceded by doubt. How, 
then, does critical examination, which is identified here with final ascertainment, 
necessarily presuppose doubt ? Uddyotakara answers that though final ascertainment in 
all forms does not presuppose doubt, there can be no question of any critical examination 
without an initial doubt. 

[It may be pointed out that this deiei by Uddyotakara does not fully agree with 
Vatsyayana’s view identifying critical examination with final ascertainment.] 

In Nyàya-sütra i. 1. 23, Gautama says that depending on its five-fold causes doubt 
assumes five forms. The present critical examination of doubt is intended to explain 
and defend this view of five-fold doubt by way of answering various possible objections 
raised against it. 

In the first five sütra-s of the second chapter are raised various possible objections 
against the view of doubt expressed in Nydya-sütra i. 1. 23. 


Sūtra 1 


[Objection] Doubt is not due to the ‘ascertain- 
ment’ (adhyavasaya) of ‘common characteristics’ 
( samana-dharma ) or ‘unique characteristic’ 
(aneka-dharma) or the ascertainment of either. 


ffi 1. 1. // 


Bhasya 


[Objection 1] Doubt arises from the ascertainment of common characteristics 
rather than from the mere [presence of] the common characteristics. 
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[Objection 2] Nor is there scope for doubt when the characteristics as well 
as the objects characterised are apprehended [in the following form] : “I apprehend 
the common characteristics of these two.” 

[Objection 3] Nor is there any proper scope for doubt even from the 

. ascertainment of the common characteristics of the objects, [the characteristics 
being] completely different [from the objects themselves]. There can never be any 

- doubt about the quality of touch from the knowledge of the quality of colour, 
these two being completely different from each other. 

[Objection 4] Nor is there any proper scope for doubt, which is but 
uncertain knowledge, arising from ascertainment (adhyavasáya), which, in its turn, . 
is in fact ‘certain knowledge’ (avadhürama), because in that case there remains no 
resemblance between the cause and the effect. 

This (i.e. the group of objections to the. possibility of doubt from the 
apprehension of common characteristics] also explains [the impossibility of doubt] 
arising from the apprehension of the unique characteristic. | 

[Objection 5] Doubt cannot be due to the ascertainment of the characteristic 

. of either of the two objects, because in that case there will be the ascertainment of 
either [of the objects]. | 


Elucidation 


The Nyáya methodology requires that the critical analysis of any topic presupposes 
an explicit explanation of the doubt concerning it. Doubt implies alternative possi- 
bilities, only one of which is to be finally established and this by way of refuting the 
others. The alternative to be refuted is mentioned first and is called the pürva-paksa. 
The alternative eventually established after refuting the piirva-paksa is called the 
siddhünta. 

Doubt being the precondition of critical examination, Gautama begins his critical 
examination with an analysis of doubt itself. The facthood of doubt is, of course, beyond 
any question, However, there may be doubt as to the nature and cause of doubt. 
Gautama, therefore, begins with an enumeration of the possible objections against his 
own view of doubt. 

In Nydya-siitra 1.1. 23, Gautama mentions the first form of doubt, which is as 
follows: In the dusk, the visual sense of somebody ccmes in contact with an object 
having a certain height etc., i.e. having characteristics that are common to both a pillar 
and a person. He, therefore, has the doubt whether the object before him is 
actually a pillar or a person. Such a doubt is due to the apprehension of common 
characteristics, 

Various objections may be raised against the conception of such a form of doubt, 
Іа this sūtra, Gautama mentions five of these objections. | 
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doubt, then a person completely ignorant of the meaning of these assertions 
would have felt doubt. Similarly, the irregularity of apprehension or of non-apprehen- 
sion by itself does not lead to doubt. Only when a person is clearly aware that an 
existing object is apprehended as much as a non-existing object may be wrongly apprehen- 
ded, he can, from the irregularity of apprehension, have any doubt. Again, only when 
he is clearly aware that even an existing object can be non-apprehended as much as a 
non-existing object is non-apprehended, he can, from the irregularity of non-apprehen- 
sion, have any doubt. 

In defence of Gautama, it may beargued that his real intention is to refer to the 
knowledge of contradictory assertions and of the irregularity of apprehension or non- 
apprehenson as causes of doubt. In that case, the afore-mentioned objection against 
Gautama becomes redundant. This leads Vatsyayana to offer an alternative interpreta- 
: tion of the objection, Thus one, listening to contradictory assertions about the same 
object, may fully understand both ; but this does not necessarily lead one to have any 
doubt about the object. Similarly, one may be fully aware of the irregularity of appre- 
hension and non-apprebension ; but this does not necessarily lead one to have a doubt 


about an object. 


b Sütra 3 


[Objection continued] [Doubt is not due to] 
contradictory assertions, because these are 
*well-ascertained conclusions! (sampratipatti) 
[of the respective parties themselves]. //ii. 1. 3// 


Bhüsya 


[Objection] The contradictory assertions alleged [i.e. by Gautama] to be the 
grounds of doubt are in fact well-ascertained conclusions, expressing the contradic- 
tory positions of the two parties. Thus, the claim that doubt is due to contradic- 
tory assertions amounts to the assertion that doubt is due to well-ascertained 


conclusions. 


Elucidation 


In continuation of the objection raised in the preceding sūtra, viz. that even the 
knowledge of contradictory assertions cannot lead to doubt, it is argued that contradic- 
tory assertions are, as a matter of fact, positive conclusions reached by the contesting 
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parties. Thus, one of the contestants has reached the positive conclusion that the self 
exists, while the other contestant has reached the positive conclusion that the self does 
not exist. In such a circumstance, the knowledge of the existence and of the non- 
existence of the self constitute the contradictory assertions of thetwo. Therefore, both 
the assertions represent well-ascertained conclusions of the opposing parties and as such 
there is nothing called knowledge in the form of vipratipatti, i.e. of contradictory 
assertions, Thus,to claim that the knowledge of contradictory assertions leads to 
doubt amounts to the absurd claim that well-established conclusions land one in 


doubt. 


Sütra 4 


[Objection continued] [Doubt cannot be due 
to] irregularity [of apprehension and non- 
_ apprehension], because irregularity as irregu- 
larity is subject to regularity, /] il. 1. 4 // 


Bhasya 


[Objection] Doubt is not [due to irregularity of apprehension or non- 
apprehension]. If this irregularity is restricted by its intrinsic nature, then it 
amounts to regularity and as such it ceases to be irregularity. Therefore, it is 
illogical to claim that doubt is due to irregularity. Onthe other hand, if irregu- 
larity is not restricted by its intrinsic nature, then it ceases to be irregularity be- 
cause of losing its intrinsic nature. Thus there can be no doubt [due to irregularity 
of apprehension or non-apprehension]. 


Sütra 5 


[Objection continued] Then [i.e. assuming 
Gautama's claim that doubt is due to common 
characteristics] there results the absurdity of 
‘perpetual doubt’ (atyanta-samsaya), because of 
the ever-presenee of the common character- 
istics. // ii. 1. 5 // 


N, ii. 2 
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Bhasya 


[Objection] In the [first] form [of doubt], in which you [i.e. Gautama] 
conceive that doubt is due to the presence of common characteristics—in that 
form there results the absurdity of ceaseless doubt. Since the common 
characteristics persist to be, the doubt [resulting from these] will never cease to be. 
The object about which we have a doubt is never apprehended as~devoid of the 
common characteristics, but invariably as characterised by the common character- 
istics. 


Elucidation 


According to Gautama, the first two forms of doubt are due to the upapatti of 
common characteristics and of the unique characteristic respectively.. The word 
upapatti may mean, as it was actually taken to mean by many older authorities, mere 
presence, Accepting this meaning of the word, the objector argues that since the 
common characteristics never cease to be, i.e., always persist in the object, the doubt 
resulting therefrom will also beso. Even the perception of a special distinguishing mark 
in the object will not dispel this doubt, because the real cause of this doubt, viz. the 
common characteristics, still persists and the object can never be perceived without these 
common characteristics... Phanibhüsana shows that the same objection can be extended 
to Gautama's conception of the second form of doubt, viz. doubt due to unique 
characteristic. | 


Bhüsya 


These objections are being briefly replied tot 


Sütra 6 


[Answer] From the ascertainment of the pre- 
viously mentioned [causes of doubt, viz. 
common characteristics, unique characteristic, 
etc.] along with ‘the dependance on the remem- 
brance of the unique characteristic of each’ 
(visesápeksa) results doubt and there is no 


Р 
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-absurdity [in the form of] either “No doubt” 
(a-samšaya) or “Perpetual doubt” (atyanta- 
samšaya) || ii. 1. 6 // 


Elucidation 


In Nyāya-sūtra i. 1. 23, Gautama says that the ascertainment of the common 
characteristics etc is the real cause of doubt. Аз such it is useless to argue against him 
that the mere presence. of the common characteristics etc can never cause doubt nor 
is there any real ground to object that the common characteristics etc, being ever- 
present, the resulting doubt is bound to be perpetual. Gautama further adds that a 
precondition for doubt is the remembrance of some specific distinguishing maik of the 
object. This implies that when this remembrance is replaced by an actual perception of 
the specific distinguishing mark, the doubt is bound to be dispelled and this in spite of 
the persistence of the apprehension of the common characteristics etc. Thus, in short, 
the objections raised against Gautama are dueto misunderstanding the real implications 
of his sütra. | 

= Phanibhüsana points out that in this connection a question may be raised as to 
the real cause of doubt. Are weto consider the ascertainment of common character- 
istics etc as qualified by the absence of perception of the spcific distinguisbing mark to 
Бе the cause of doubt ? Or, is the absence of the perception of the specific distinguishing 
mark to be considered as the auxiliary cause (sahaküri-kürama) of doubt, its principal 
cause being the ascertainment of common characteristics etc? Following Vàátsyayana, 
Vacaspati and Vi$vanátha, Phanibhüsana is inclined to think that the former interpretation 
is truer to the spirit of Gautama, though he does not go to the extent of positively 
committing against the second interpretation which is favoured by the Navya 
Naiyayikas. | 


Bhàsya 


There is no absurdity of either ‘doubt being never produced’ or of ‘doubt 
never coming to an end.” Why ? Because, the cause of doubt is the apprehension of 
the common characteristics and not merely the common characteristics. Let it be so. 
Why, then, is it not expressed in that way ? Because, this is implied by the word 
visesüpeksa [in the sūtra]. [The word visesdpeksa means] the desire (apeks@) or 
the longing (akanksaá) for [the perception of] “the specific distinguishing mark’ 

 (vifesa), which is possible so long as the special distinguishing mark is not 
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apprehended. But [the sütra] does not state samana-dharma-apeksa [i.e. ‘depending 
on the desire for the perception of the common characteristics’]. When is there 
no desire for [the perception of] the common characteristics ? Only when these 
are actually perceived. Because of this implication it becomes clear that [doubt 
is] due to the apprehension of common characteristics, 


\ 


Elucidation 


Why does not Gautama say in so many words that the apprehension of common 
characteristics is the cause of doubt—a statement that would have eliminated the 
possibility of the various objections against him? Vatsy4yana answers that Gautama 
actually means this, though by implication, and the word visesdpeksa contains this 
_implication. Тһе word višesápeksa means the desire of perceiving the specific 
distinguishing mark and the presence of such a desire means that the said perception is 
yet to take place, though its remembrance is there. Further, the absence of the 
perception of the specific distinguishing mark means, in the case of doubt, the presence 
of the apprehension of the common characteristics, which, therefore, is considered by 
Gautama as the cause of doubt. 


 Bhàgya 


Or, this [viz. the view that the apprehension of the common characteristics is ` 
the cause of doubt] is implied by the word upapatti (in the sūtra]. It has been said 
[in the sūtra that doubt is due to] samana-dharma-upapatti and this samàna-dharma- 
upapatti is nothing different from the apprehension of the existence of the common 
characteristics, [Even assuming the word  upapatti to mean mere presence, 
Vátsyayana argues that the presence of the common characteristics can be spoken of 
only so long as these are actually apprehended]. If the existence of the common 
characteristics is completely unknown then these can have a status no better 
than that of the non-existent. 

Or, the word denoting the object (visaya) is actually used to mean the 'know- 
ledge of the object’ (visayi-pratyaya). [In other words, in the sūtra ‘common character- 
istics’ actually means ‘the knowledge of common characteristics] Thus, e.g., in 
common use the statement “fire is inferred from smoke' is understood to mean “fire 
is inferred from the perception of smoke.’ How? Fire is inferred only when 
smoke is perceived and not before it is perceived. However, in the statement 
itself the word ‘perceived’ does not occur. Still, the listeners take for granted the 
sense intended by the statement [viz. perception of smoke]. From this we consider 
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that a person capable of understanding takes for granted that the word denoting 
the object is actually used to mean the knowledge of the object. Similarly, in 
this case also [i.e. in the s%tra[ by the expression ‘common characteristics’ is meant 
‘the definite knowledge of the common characteristics.’ 


Elucidation 


Vatsyayana claims that the word visesdpeksa in the sūtra is intended to indicate 
that the definite knowledge of common characteristics rather than the characteristics 
themselves is the cause of doubt. Sucha claim, however, may be considered unsatis- 
factory, First, the word vifesüpeksa simply excludes the perception of the specific 
distinguishing mark but does not positively imply the percepticn of the common 
characteristics as the cause of doubt. Secondly, since the word visesdreksa in the sūtra 
is equally applicable to the five forms of donbt, if itis taken to mean the perception of 
common characteristics, such a perception becomes a precondition for all forms of 
doubt and that is simply absurd. — — | 

Because of these difficulties, Vátsyáyana offers a number of alternative answers. 
As the first alternative, he says that the word upapatti іп the expression samana-dharma- 
upapatteh of the sūtra itself implies the perception of the said characteristics inasmuch 
as the existence of the common characteristics is nothing different from the perception 
thereof. In other words, the objection that Gautama does not clearly mention the 
perception of common characteristics becomes redundant. Though the word upapatti 
literally means existence only, yet in this context the word obviously implies the know- 
ledge ofthat existence, because the common characteristics, if not known, amounts 
almost to the non-existent. | 

However, the word upapatti usually means теге presence and as such the expression 
samüna-dharma-upapatti means mere presence of common characteristics, To avoid this 
difficulty, Vátsyáyana suggests the second alternative interpretation, according to which 
samüna-dharma itself means —by implication —the perception of samüána-dharma and as 
such samüna-dharma-upapatti means the presence of the perception of common 
characteristics. That the word denoting the object (visaya) may often imply ina 
secondary sense (/aksama) the ‘knowledge of the object’ (visayi) is illustrated by a 
common example. Thus, we often say, “Fire is inferred from smoke", which really: 
means, “Fire is inferred from the perception of smoke." Smoke here obviously means 
the perception of smoke. 

Phanibhüsana sums up by observing that all these difficulties arise from the 
assumption that upapatti means mere existence. But the word can and does also mean 
knowledge. In fact, Gautama uses the word in that sense, On this assumption we can 
easily avoid all the objections raised against him. 
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_. Bhasya 


As against your claim that doubt is impossible inasmuch as the charac- 
teristics ( dharma ) as well as the ‘object characterised’ ( dharmi) are already 
known, when we have knowledge in the form, “I apprehend the common 
characteristics of these two objects"—[we answer] that knowledge of this form 
is about the objects previously perceived, [to explain :] “I now perceive the 
common characteristics of the two objects which I previously perceived, but I do 
not perceive the specific distinguishing mark [of any at the moment]. How can 
I perceive the specific distinguishing mark [of any of the two] so that I can 
definitely assert either [to be there] ?' This doubt [indecisive knowledge] is not 
dispelled merely by the knowledge of the characteristics and the objects characte- 
rised, [which knowledge] is acquired through the perception of the common 
characteristics [as the objector claims]. 


Elucidation 


According to the second objection [raised in Ayàya-sütra ii. 1. 1], doubt cannot 
result from the apprehension of common characteristics, because the perception of 
common characteristics is at the same time the perception of the objects characterised 
and when the objects along with their characteristics are perceived,there is left no scope 
for doubt. | 

To this Vàtsyáàyana answers that when one perceives the common characteristics 
the actual impression that one has is as follows : “I now perceive in the object before 
me the characteristics common to a person and a pillar, both of which I previously 
perceived. But I now fail to perceive any specific distinguishing mark of either the 
person or the pillar, which I want to perceive in order to be certain about what precisely 
is there before me." Such a state of doubt can be dispelled only by the perception of 
the specific distinguishing mark of either the pillar or the person and not by, as the 
objector imagines, the mere perception of the common characteristics entailing the 
perception of the objects characterised by these. 

Uddyotakara, as we have seen, explains the fifth objection against Gautama's first 
form of doubt in a different way. According to this explanation, the very concept of 
common characteristics is an undue one : the peculiar height etc of the pillar are exclu- 
sively its own and cannot belong to the person as well. To this objection, Uddyotakara 
answers that by common characteristics are really meant similar characteristics and not 
identical characteristics. Thus, e.g., when we speak of height being a common 
characteristic of the pillar and the person, what we only mean is that the two have 
similar height and not that the same height which is there in the pillar exists also in the 


person. 
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Bhüsya 


And as to your claim that the knowledge of one object cannot result in 
doubt regarding another,—[we answer] such an objection can be raised only 
against one who considers the mere knowledge of a different object as the cause 
of doubt. | 

And moreover, as to your claim that [doubt is impossible] because of the 
absence of resemblance between the cause and the effect,—[we answer) the resem- 
blance between cause and effect is nothing but the presence and absence respect- 
ively of the effect in the presence and absence of the cause, That which, when 
present, produces something else and, moreover, when absent, does not produce 
this something else, is the cause, That something else is the effect, Resemblance - 
between the two is nothing but this [relation between them]. Such [a relation of] 
resemblance exists between the cause of doubt [viz. the apprehension of common 
characteristics and] its effect [viz.] doubt. 

By these [considerations] is also refuted the objection tbat doubt cannot 
be due to the apprehension of the unique characteristic, 


Elucidation 


The contention of the third objection is that the apprehension of one object cannot 
result in doubt about another. "Thus, e.g., the apprehension of colour cannot cause doubt 
abouttouch, To this Vatsyayana answers that such an objection does not at all apply to 
the position of Gautama, who never claims that the apprehension of something causes 
doubt about something else, What Gautama contends instead is that the characteristics 
common to two objects, when apprehended in one of these two objects and when, 
moreover, there is no perception of the specific distinguishing mark of either of these 
objects, there arises doubt. | 

The contention of the fourth objection is that there must be basic resemblance 
between the cause and the effect, whereas Gautama claims that the apprehension of 
common characteriscs, which is a form of definite knowledge, is the cause: of doubt, 
which isa form of indefinite knowledg. To this Vatsyayana answers that the real 
meaning of the resemblance between the cause and the effect is the invariable relation 
between them. That is, this resemblance simply means that the presence of the cause 
is followed by the presence of the effect and the absence of the cause is followed by 
the absence of the effect. Such a relation is bound to exist between the apprehension 
of common characteristics and the occurence of doubt and as such there is the said 
resemblance between the two. 

Uddyotakara, however, argues that the said invariable relation constitutes only 
the intrinsic nature of the cause and effect. Therefore, this is not to be taken as the 


basic resemblance between the two. What, then, is the basic resemblance between doubt 
and its cause ? Uddyotakara answers that this basic resemblance consists in the absence 
of the perception of the specific distinguishing mark, which exists in the cause of doubt, 

viz, the P Oprencanon of common characteristics, as well as in the effect, viz. doubt 
itself. 

Phanibhüsana comments that Vatsyayana categorically asserts that the resemblance 
between the cause and the effect consists specifically in their invariable ralation and 
without asserting this the objection under consideration cannot be really refuted. 

After answering the four objections against Gautama’s first form of doubt, viz, 
doubt due to the apprehension of common characteristics, Vatsyayana argues that four 
similar objections against Gautama's second form of doubt due to the apprehension of 
the unique characteristic, are to be similarly answered. 


Bhasya 


As to the further claim that doubt cannot be due to the knowledge of ‘the 
contradictory assertions about the same object’ (viprapatipatti), as well as ‘the 
irregularity [of apprehension and non-apprehension]’ (avyavastha, i.e. upalabdhi- 
anupalabdhi-avyavasthà), [we answer that on listening to two contradictory assertions 
about the same object, one feels]: “Т apprehend the contradictory meanings of 

` the two assertions and I fail to ascertain any specific ground [in favour of either]. 
That is, I cannot find that [ground] on the strength of which I can assert either 
. of the alternatives, Where am Ito seek that specific ground by which I can 
decide in favour of either [of the two assertions] ?” Such a state of doubt, which 
results from the contradictory assertions about he same object, cannot be removed 
merely by comprehending that the two contestants maintain two contradictory 
theses. Similarly is to be understood the case of doubt resulting from the 
irregularity of apprehension and non-apprehension. [That is, the two forms of 
`7 doubt resulting from the irregularity. of apprehension апд non-apprehension 
cannot be removed by any form of knowledge other than the көзе of the 

- specific distinguishing mark.] 


Elucidation | 


As against Gautama's third form of doubt, viz. doubt due to the contradictory 
assertions about the same object, it is objected that the mere comprehension of the mean- 
ings of two contradictory statements cannot result in any doubt.  Vátsyáyana 
answers that one who understands such contradictory claims is bound to suffer doubt so 
long as one fails to find any specific ground in favour of either, 
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In answer to the objections raised against Gautama’s fourth and fifth forms of 
doubt, viz. doubts due to the irregularity of apprehension and non-apprehension, 
V&tsyáyana answers that the mere knowledge of the existence of such irregularities does 
not remove the doubts. These doubts can be removed only by the definite knowledge 
of the specific distinguishing mark indicating the actual existence or non-existence of 
the object. | 

As we have already seen ( Nyāya-sūtra i, 1. 23), Uddyotakra differs from 
Vatsyayana in interpreting Gautama’s sūtra defining doubt and claims that there are, as a 
matter of fact, only three forms of doubt, viz. doubts due ќо i) the apprehension of an 
object with common characteristics, ii) the apprehension of an object with a unique 
characteristic and iii) the apprehension of contradictory statements. Gautama, 
according to Uddyotakara, uses the expression ‘due to the irregularity of apprehension 
and non-apprehension' to characterise all the three forms of doubt, rather than to 
indicate any fourth or fifth form thereof. This expression really means the absence of 
any definite proof to establish or to reject either of the alternatives comprising the doubt. 
Vütsyüyana's view that the expression ‘due to the irregularity of apprehension and 
non-apprehension’ indicates two separate forms of doubt, argues Uddyotakara, is 
untenable because in that case the perception of the specific distinguishing mark will not 
be able to dispel any doubt, as there will arise the further doubt whether this specific 
distinguishing mark perceived is actually exsistent or non-existent. | 

In defence of Vátsyayana Phanibhüsana argues that irregularity of apprehension 
and non-apprehension does not invariably and indiscriminately lead to doubt. When 
the specific distinguishing mark is definitely and firmly known, there can be no question 
of any further doubt about the mark itself. Moreover, from the fact that Gautama 
himself mentions specific objections against five forms of doubt, it is clear that 
according to him doubt is five-fold rather than three-fold, as Uddyotakara claims. 


Bhüsya 


^ As against your claim [Nyàáya-sütra ii. 1. 3] that [doubt is not due to] contra- 
|, dictory assertions, because these are well-ascertained conclusions [of the respective 
Е parties],—[we answer that the understanding of the] real cause of doubt [depends 
on] the ascertainment of the meaning of the word vipratipatti as accompanied by 
the remembrance of the specific distinguishing mark. And it [ї.е. its causal 
efficacy in producing doubt] is not negated by a mere verbal substitute. The word 
vipratipatti means two contradictory statements about the same object. The 
definite knowledge of this, accompanied by the remembrance of the specific 
distinguishing mark, is the cause of doubt. Its causal efficacy in producing doubt 


d. 


ay 
2 | 
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is not negated because of substituting it by the word sampratipatti (well-ascertained 
conclusion). Therefore, this [objection of yours] is designed only to make a fool 
of the ignorant. 


Elucidation ` 


The objection mentioned in Nyaya-sütra ii, 1. 3 against Gautama’s third form of 
doubt really rests on a wrong understanding of the word vipratipatii. Yt actually means 
contradictory assertions about the same object and not--as the objector imagines—the 
contradictory theses of the two contestants, When one listens to two contradictory 
assertions about the same object and further fails to have any specific distinguishing 
ground in favour of either, one is bound to suffer doubt as to the real nature of the object. 
This fact cannot be disproved by a mere verbal manipulation, namely by claiming that 
vipratipatti is but sampratipatti. 


Bhasya 


As against your claim (Nydya-siitra ii. 1. 4) that [doubt is not due to] 
irregularity [of aprehension and non-apprehension] because irregularity as irregu- 
larity is subject to regularity,—[we answer that] the substitution of a different 
word [i.e, regularity for irregularity] on other considerations is futile, since by this 
is not rejected its causal efficacy (i.e. the causal efficacy of the irregularity] and 
moreover since by this is tacitly assumed irregularity itself. The word-substitution 
is as follows : It is regularity and cannot be irregularity, because as irregularity it 
is subject to regularity. This substitution does not negate that the irregularity 
of apprehension and the irregularity of non-apprehension, accompanied by the 
remembrance of the specific distinguishing mark, produce doubt. Moreover, since 
irregularity as irregularity is [according to the objection] subject to regularity, it 
[i.e. irregularity] does not surrender its intrinsic nature [i.e. remains irregularity 
and is not really transformed into regularity]. Therefore, irregularity is to be 
admitted [even by the opponent]. Thus, even this word-substitution fails to 
establish something else [i.e. does not prove irregularity to be regularity]. 


Elucidation 


Vátsyáyana admits that irregularity as irregularity may be called a form of 
regularity. But that does not prove that there is nothing called irregularity as such. 
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nor does it go against Gatama’s view that irregularity of apprehension or non-apprehen- 
sion is the cause of doubt. Moreover, the very attempt to prove that irregularity as 
irregularity is nothing but regularity tacitly assumes the facthood of irregularity. 


Bhasya 


As against your claim [Nyd@ya-sittra ii. 1. 5] that then [i.e. assuming 
Gautama's claim that doubt is due to common characteristics] there results the 
absurdity of perpetual doubt because of the ever-presence of the common charac- 
istics— [We answer] this doubt is not due to the mere presence of the common 
characteristics etc. From what then? From the definite ascertainment of the 
common characteristics accompanied by the remembrance of the specific distingui- 
shing mark. Hence there is no [absurdity of] perpetual doubt. [Again, as 
against your claim] that doubt cannot be due to the ascertainment of the 
characteristic of either of the two objects—[we answer that] this is not acceptable, 
because it has been said that doubt is the contradictory apprehension about the 
same object, which depends on the remembrance of the specific distinguishing 
mark of each. The specific distinguishing mark belongs exclusively to one of the 
two objects and if it is definitely known then there is no dependence on the 
remembrance of the specific distinguishing mark. [In other words, when the 
specific distinguishing mark is already perceived, there is no question of mere . 
remembrance of it and as sucb, in Gautama's view, no question of any doubt 
arising therefrom. 


| Elucidation 


i It is objected that common characteristics etc being considered the cause of doubt, 
_ the doubt becomes perpetual inasmuch as the common characteristics etc remain ever- 
, present. Váütsyáyana answers that Gautama does not consider the mere presence of 
. common characteristics etc as the cause of doubt. His point is that doubt arises from 
- the definite ascertainment of common characteristics along with the absence of the percep- 
ton of the specific distinguishing mark of one of the objects. To indicate this 
. absence of perception, Gautama refers to the mere remembrance of the specific distingui- 
shing mark, Doubt persists so long as there is this mere remembrance. But when 
this remembrance is replaced by the perception of the specific distinguishing mark, the 
' doubt comes to an end. 


N. ii. 3/a 
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s 

To sum up: all the objections raised against Gautama's view of five-fold doubt 

rest upon misunderstanding the real implications of his süfra. Why, then, Gautama 

himself raises all these futile objections and answers them ? The purpose is to make his 
own sūtra secure from any possible misunderstanding. 


Sütra 7 


Wherever there is doubt, these successive 
steps [i.e. these objections and their answers] 
are to be discussed, // ii. 1. 7 // 


Bhasya 
Wherever in ‘a branch of study’ (Sastra) or a ‘public debate’ (Кай), there 
is critical discussion after an initial doubt, there should be offered these answers 


to those who [intend to] refute doubt itself. Therefore, doubt being presupposed 
by all forms of critical discussion, is itself critically discussed first. 


Elucidation 


The special purpose of this sitra isto show why, of all the categories, doubt is 
critically discussed first. As Vatsyayana concludes, the reason is that doubt is the 
indispensable precondition of critical examination in any form and, therefore, Gautama 
gives priority to the critical discussion of doubt itself. 


HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF DOUBT 


(samSaya-pariksa-prakarana) - 
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11, CRITICAL, EXAMINATION OF THE INSTRUMENTS QF VALID KNOWLEDGE IN GENERAL. 


| Bhasya 


Next is the critical examination of the ‘instrument of valid knowledge’ | 
-(pram@na ). | 


Sütra 8 


(Objection] Perception etc are *without validity' 
(aprámünya), because of their ‘ineffectiveness 
in the three times’ (traik@lya-asiddhi). //ii, 1. 8// 


Bhasya 


[Objection] Perception etc have no validity [їе, these cannot be the 
instruments of valid knowledge], because of their ineffectiveness in the three times, 
i.e, these cannot logically be either prior to or posterior to or coexistent with 
[the objects of valid knowledge]. 


Elucidation 


Doubt being the precondition of critical examination itself, Gautama first critically 
examines doubt. After this, he passes on to examine critically the categories in the 
order in which these are mentioned in the sūtra. Logically, therefore, he now takes 
up pramüna and begins with the critical examination of its general possibility. The 
doubt which is presupposed by the critical examination of pramüma, as explained by 
Uddyotakara, is as follows : Since pramana itself is an object of knowledge and since 
the objects of knowledge are existent or non-existent, the question arises whether pramana 
as an object of knowledge is existent or non-existent. In accordance with the second 
alternative, Gautama begins the critical examination of pramana by raising the objection 
that the forms of pramüna—i.e. pramüna as such—are non-existent, which means that 
they have no validity. Vácaspati argues that this objection represents the standpoint 
of the Mádhyamikas, according to whom, the so called pramana-s, failing as these do to 
prove the existence of the objects in the three dimensions of time, are non-existent. 
According to Phanibhüsana, however, since Gautama is earlier than the Buddhist 
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philosophers, this claim of Vácaspati isto be understood in the sense that Gautama 
actually anticipates the objection eventually raised by the Madhyamikas, 

The main point of the objection is that pramdna cannot exist either before or after 
or simultaneously with the object. Hence pramüna never exists. As such, pramána 
cannot prove its object. In the next three sütra-s Gautama elaborates this objection. 


Bhasya 


The implication of this general statement [ie. of the previous sūtra] is 
elaborated [as follows] : 


Sütra 9 


[Objection] If pramana exists prior to its object, 
then there will be no perception resulting from 
sense-object contact. //ii. 1. 9 // 


Bhasya 


(Objection explained] Perception is the knowledge of objects like smell ete. 
If this [knowledge] is prior and the existence of smell etc is posterior, then this 
knowledge cannot be due to the contact with smell etc. 


Elucidation 


Explaininig this objection, Gautama first shows that promüma cannot exist prior 
to its object. Perception is defined as the knowledge due to sense-object contact, 
Therefore, if perception itself is conceived as prior to the existence of its object, there 
is по scope for such a contact. Though the sūtra refers only to perception, the 
implication is that similar objections can be raised against the other forms of pramana 


as well. 
Sütra 10 
[Objection] If [pramüna] exists posterior to 


[its object] then the objects cannot be deter- 
mined by the pramdna-s, // ii. 1. 10 // 
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Bhàsya 


[Objection explained] If pramüna itself does not exist [which is implied by 
the assumption that pramána is posterior to its objects], what is there to rightly 
determine the object so that it can acquire the status of an ‘object of valid know- 
ledge' (prameya) ? An object becomes an object proper only when it is rightly 
determined by a pramana. 


Elucidation 


Assuming pramüna to be posterior to its objects, we are to admit that it is non- 
existing while the object exists. In that case, ап object cannot be proved by а pramüna, 
: Since the pramüna itself is yet to come into existence. It may be argued that an object 
‘as object may exist even before it becomes an object of valid knowledge. To this 
: Vácaspati answers that the real point of the objection is that though the existence of an 
Object as object may be independent of a pramüna, its status as an object of valid 
knowledge is determined by а pramüna and, therefore, pramüna cannot be posterior to 
an object as an object of valid knowledge, 


Sütra 11 


[Objection] If [pramana] exists simultaneously 
with [its object], then there will be the absence 
of the succession of one knowledge after the 
other, because each knowledge is restricted to 
its specific object. // ii, 1, 11 // 


Bhàsya 


{Objection explained] If pramana is simultaneous with its object, then the 
knowledge restricted to their respective objects of smell etc perceived by the senses 
would be simultaneous, Since cognitions are restricted to their respective 
objects, there results the absence of succession, These cognitions [of different 
objects] which arise one after another—their succession would be unaccountable, 

. There results also a contradiction with the sra; “Тһе absence of the occurrence 
of simultaneous cognitions is a proban for [the inference of] the mind" [Nydya- 
sūtra і. 1. 16]. 
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These are the possible temporal orders in which pramàma and prameya may 
exist. But each of these is [shown to be] logically impossible. Therefore, there 
can be no validity of perception etc, 


Elucidation 


The assumption that pramana and its object are simultaneous grossly violates the 
Ny&ya thesis that the simultaneity of knowledge is impossible. If the object exists 
simultaneously with its pramana,— e.g.,if there co-exist the contact of the visual sense 
with colour as well as the contact of the olfactory sense with smell,—both colour and 
smell would be the objects of their respective senses and as such there will be simulta- 
neous knowledge of these two. . On the Nyàya view, however, it is an accepted fact that 
simultaneous cognitions are impossible. Gautama himself makes this the ground for 
the inference of mind. | 

Though Vatsyayana illustrates the objection only with perception, the implication 
is that the same objection can be extended to inference and other instruments of valid 
knowledge. Inference as an instrument of valid knowledge is itself a form of knowledge 
and its object is the resulting inferential knowledge. Thus, to assume that inference 
as an instrument of valid knowledge coexists with its object amounts to tbe assertion of 
the simultaneity of two cognitions. " 

Vàtsyáyana sums up the objections and says that these are the only three possible 
forms of time-relation between ргатйпа and prameya. All these three forms being 
shown to be impossible, pramana can never prove its object and as such there can be no 
category called the pramana, | 


Bhüsya 


Here are the answers. Since there is no fixed order of being anterior, 
posterior or coexistent between the cause of knowledge [i.e. pramàüna] and the 
object known [i.e. prameya], the relation [between pramana and prameya] is to be 
specifically stated as actually observed in the different cases. In some cases the 
cause of knowledge exists beforehand and the object of knowledge comes into 
being later. E.g., the illumination of the sun for the objects under the process of 
being produced. In some cases, the object of knowledge exists beforehand and 
the cause of knowledge comes into being later, E.g., light of the lamp for the 
objects already existing. In some cases, the cause of knowledge and tbe object of 
knowledge coexist. E.g., the knowledge of fire from smoke. 
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Ргатӣпа is the cause of knowledge and prameya is the object of knowledge. 
Therefore, in the absence of any fixed order of being anterior, posterior or 
coexistent between pramüna and prameya, the relation between them is to be stated 
specifically in the form in which the object is actually observed. Thus, the 
objections do not hold if the objects are viewed in their specific forms, But the 

_ objections are raised by taking the objects indiscriminately. 


Elucidation 


The real ground of these objections is that, of the three possible forms of time- 
relation, попе can exist between pramüma and prameya. But Vatsyayana argues that 
ít is wrong to imagine that one of these three forms of time-relation must exist between 
pramana and prameya in general. In different cases, the time-relation between pramána 
and prameya is observed to be different. Prama@na, argues Vatsyayana, is afterall a 
cause of knowledge and we find that in different cases the cause of knowledge has 
different forms of time-relation with the object of knowledge, 


Bhiasya 


It is so termed, because the ground for using the term is present in the 
three times, [You raise the objection] that if promana is posterior then in the 
absence of ргатйпа no object can acquire the status of the prameya; only the 
object rightly determined by ргатйпа is known as prameya [Nyaàya-sütra іі. 1, 10]. 
[We answer] the ground for the use of the term pramüna is “being the cause of 
knowledge" and this [i.e. the ground] is connected with the three times, viz, “one 
knew", “one knows” and “опе will know." It bas been so termed, because the 
ground for using the term is connected with the three times. [It is] pramüna, — 
[because] by it an object was rightly determined, is being rightly determined and 
will be rightly determined. Similarly, [itis] prameya [because] it was rightly 
determined, is being rightly determined and will be rightly determined, Such 
being the case, all statements like “(іва prameya”, “it will be known by the appro- 
priate cause [of knowledge, i.e. pramàna]", “this object will be rightly determined", 
etc are all permissible. The denial of this connection with the three times leads 
to the violation of usual practice. One denying all these cannot logically say: 
“bring the cook, he will cook”, “bring the wood-cutter, he will do the cutting", 
etc. 
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Elucidation 


In Nydya-siitra ii. 1. 10, the objection is raised that if pramana is viewed as 
posterior to prameya, then the use of the terms pramüna and prameya becomes illegitimate, 
because a pramàna is а pramana only when it actually proves a prameya and a prameya is а 
prameya only when it is actually proved by a pramāņa. | Vátsyáyana answers that pramana 
means something which has the capacity to prove an object and prameya means something 
which has the possibility of being proved by a pramana. Such a capacity and possibility 
may have reference to the past, present and future, — i.e. may be connected with the three 
times. Therefore, there is no absurdity in conceiving an object as prameya even when it 
is yet to be proved. | 


Bhasya 


Pramüma is sought to be refuted with the argument: perception etc are 
without validity because of their ineffectiveness in the three times [Nyaya-sütra 
1. 8]. Butlet us ask him [i.e, the objector] : Now, what precisely do you intend 
to achieve by your objection ? Do you propose to deny their existence (sambhava) 
or do you want to prove their non-existence (asambhava) ? If you want to deny 
their existence, [the very act of such a denial] implying [the admission of] their 
existence, the attempt to refute perception etc becomes illogical. If, on the other 
hand, you intend to prove their non-existence, then your refutation itself will 
acquire the status of pram@na, inasmuch as your refutation will become the ground 
for the knowledge of the non-existence of pramdana. 


Elucidation 


Váàtsyáyana argues that the objection, viz. perception etc are without validity, may 
be intended either to deny their existence or to prove their non-existence. The first 
alternative is impossible, because the very attempt to deny their existence presupposes | 
the admission of their existence inasmuch as there is no sense in demolishing the possible 
existence of something which has no existence at all, just as it is impossible to smash with 
a stick the jar which does not exist. But the objector may claim that the non-existence 
of perception etc is an accomplished fact and he intends simply to express this. Vátsyà- 

yana answers that the very argument expressing the non-existence of the pramdana-s 
will be considered as а pramüna, because the argument et ascertains a knowledge, 
which is precisely the function of a pramana. . 
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Bhasya 


Moreover— 


Sütra 12 


[Answer] The refutation (і.е. the objection 
raised against pramüna] is untenable, because of 
its [i.e. of the refutation itself] ineffectiveness in 
the three times, // ii. 1, 12 // 


Bhasya 


This [i.e. the statement of the sūtra] is explained as follows, If the refu- 
tation is prior, then there being nothing to be refuted what can be refuted by it? 
If [the refutation] is posterior, there can be nothing called the refuted, because 
there is no refutation. If the two are coexistent, then the refutation becomes 
redundant, because the refuted is already accepted. Thus, the arguments 
for refutation being untenable, the validity of perception etc is established. 


Elucidation 


Ineffectiveness in the three times, the alleged ground for refuting the validity of 
pramüna, is shown by Gautama to be the ground for the refutation of the objections 
themselves. 

In the sūtra, “refutation” means the statement refuting the validity of perception 
etc, viz. Perception etc have no validity because of their ineffectiveness in the three 
times," The “refuted” (i.e. the thesis which is refuted) is the validity of perception etc. 
= Gautama asks whether the “statement” is to be viewed as prior to or posterior to 
or coexistent with the “refuted” ? 

If the “statement” is assumed to be prior, i.¢. admitting that perception etc have 
no validity, there remains no thesis to be refuted | over again by the “statement”, Le. 
the “refuted” becomes redundant. | 

If the “statement” is assumed to be posterior, i.e. admitting that perception etc 
have validity prior to the “statement”, there results the impossibility of refuting the 
validity of perception etc which is already admitted to be an accomplished fact. 
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If the “statement” and the “‘refuted” are viewed as coexistent, the latter becomes 
independent of the former, which means that the “statement” itself becomes irrelevant 
or useless. 

In this connection, Uddyotakara raises a new issue. The objector contends that 
the validity of perception etc does not exist. This is either meaningless or this amounts to 
the admission of the validity somewhere else. There is no sense in denying the 
absolutely non-existent like the flower imagined to blossom in the sky. The denial of 
something can have sense only when its existence is admitted somewhere else, e.g., to 
say that there is no jar in the room means that it exists elsewhere. Similarly, the 
claim that there is no validity in perception etc amounts to the admission of the exis- 
tence of the validity in something else. That something, however, being characterised 
by validity, will have to be considered as pramüna. Thus the objector cannot deny 
pramana altogether. 


Sutra 13 ' 


[Answer continued] The refutation [i.e. the 
objection raised against pramGna] is untenable, 
because of the total denial of  pramüna 


II i. 1. 13 // 


Bhüsya 


How? If any exemplification (udaharama) is offered in favour of your 
proban, viz. "'ineffectiveness in the three times", then in this corroborative 
instance is to be shown the efficacy of this proban in proving the probandum. In 
that case, perception etc cannot be without validity, because [if it is still claimed] 
that perception etc have no validity, the probandum will not be proved in spite of 
the exemplification being offered. Thus the proban offered by you, being con- 
tradicted by all the instruments of valid knowledge, becomes a pseudo-proban [viz 
the pseudo-proban called “the contradictory" (viruddha), for it is claimed] “the 
pseudo-proban called the contradictory means a mark which is in contradiction 
with one's own accepted thesis." [Nydya-siitra i. 2.6]. His [i.e. of the objector] 

conclusion is contained in the implication of his statement and the implication of 
his statement is : Perception etc cannot rightly determine their objects." The | 
inference-components are to be mentioned for establishing this conclusion. If 
[these inference-components] are not mentioned, then the refutation itself remains 
unaccomplished, because the efficacy of the proban in proving the probandum is 
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not shown with the help of an exemplification, inasmuch as [the alleged mark] 
is yet to acquire the status of a real proban. [In other words, Vátsyüyana shows 
that the objection itself is a case of flat contradiction. The objector is using 
inference-components to prove his thesis ; but to use the inference-components is 
to admit the validity of the four pramana-s, inasmuch as the inference-components 
are based on these. At the same time, the objector wants to conclude that the 
pramana-s have no validity. 


Elucidation 


Gautama argues that without assuming the validity of any pramüma whatsoever, 
it is impossible to prove that perception etc have no validity. Vàtsyáyana explains this 
as follows. 

First, the objector is in fact trying to prove his contention with tbe help of an 
inference. The proban of this inference is : “ineffectiveness in the three times." But 
the inferential procedure demands that one must mention the exemplification,—showing 
the coexistence of the proban and the probandum in an instance,— without which the 
proban itself becomes illegitimate. Exemplification depends on perception. Therefore, 
in order to mention the exemplification, the objector has to admit the validity of 
perception, But this is in contradiction with his contention that perception etc have no 
validity. | 

Further, as already shown (on Nydya-siitra i. 1. 1), inference-components are based 
on the four pramüna-s, One cannot, therefore, deny the pramana-s and at the same time 
take resort to an inference, 


Sütra 14 


[Answer continued] [If it is claimed that] these 
[i.e. pram@na-s underlying the inference-com- 
ponents of the opponent himself] are valid, 
the negatin (vipratisedha) of all pramana-s 
cannot be established. // ii. 1. 14 // 


Bhüsya 


If it is claimed that perception etc forming the basis of the inference- 
components of the statement [refuting the validity of pramana-s] are valid, then it 
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will have to be admitted that [perception etc] similarly underlying the inference- 
components of others are also valid, because there is no fundamental difference 
between the two cases. Therefore, all pramdna-s are not negated. The prefix vi 
in the word vipratisedha is used in the sense of “‘particularly” and not in the sense 
of *'contrariety'', because in that case [the st#tra] makes no sense. 


Elucidation 


AS we have seen, according to Phanibhüsana the pürvapaksa here represents the 
view of the Sünyavádins. They may claim that the pramüna-s underlying their own 
inference-components are assumed to be only empirically valid (avicdrita-siddha, i.e. 
generally assumed to be valid irrespective of critical examination). But the question is 
what exactly is meant by being empirically valid ? Is it thus called because it cannot 
really stand critical examination proper? Or is it thus called because it is simply indis- 
putable? In the former case, the so-called empirical validity means a denial of validity 
proper and, therefore, on the strength of this it is impossible to refute the position of 
anybody else. In the latter case, it means real validity and, therefore, cannot be the 
ground for destroying the validity of pram@na as such. 

Though according to some the 13th and the 14th sütra-s are not admitted to be 
independent sütra-s, in Vacaspati’s NyGya-siici-nibandha these two are read as separate 
sütra-s. 


Sūtra 15 


[Answer continued] Further, ineffectiveness in 
the three times is not established, because it 
[i.e. prameya] is established [by the pramana 
which is posterior], just like proving the 
musical instrument from its sound [which is 
produced later]. //ii. 1. 15 // 


Bhàsya 


Why isitsaid over again ? To show the connection with what is already 
said. [This is said over again] to convey that we have here the root of what was 
previously stated, viz. “since there is no fixed order of being anterior to or 
posterior to or coexistent with between. the cause of knowledge and the object 
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known, the relation is to be specifically stated as actually observed in the different 
cases.” [Bhásya on ii. 1. 11]. The sage, observing the irregularity [of the time- 
relation] is rejecting the objection based on the assumed regularity [of the said 
time-relation] and says that ineffectiveness in the three times is not valid. He 
cites the example of only one [form of time-relation with the words] ‘‘just like 
proving the musical instrument from its sound." Just as from the sound, which 
is produced later, is inferred the musical instrument, which is already existing,— 
the probandum here is the musical instrument and the proban proving it is its 
sound—even when the musical instrument is out of sight, it is inferred from its 
sound. The lyre (vina) is being played, the flute (venu) is being blown [іп these 
ways] from the peculiarity of sound is inferred the particular instrument. 
Similarly, the object of knowledge, which is already existing is known by the 
cause of knowledge, which occurs later. The instance cited being only a specimen, 
[it is implied that) the examples of the other two forms [of time-relation] are to be 
similarly collected, | 

[Objection] But why is it not mentioned here? Further, what is said there 
[i.e. on Nyàyae-sütra ii, 1. 11] should have been stated here. 

[Answer] The point is to state these implications and it makes no diflerence 
whether it is stated here or elsewhere. 


Elucidation 


This sūtra contains the final refutation of the objections raised against pramüma. 
Vi$vanátha shows that by this sü/ra Gautama intends to silence the Sünyavádins: who 
claim that the universe is mere void (Siinya), pramGna and prameya are unreal and as such 
there is no need from their point of view to proveany prameya with the help ofa 
pramana. Hence, claims the Sünyavádin, he has no need to prove any thesis of his own. 
He simply shows that the believers in pramana are wrong, inasmuch as pramürma can 
exist in no time-relation with prameya. As against this, Gautama finally says that 
the alleged absence of time-relation, which is the ultimate ground of the Sünyavádins, 
is untenable. 


Bhasya 


The terms pramüna and prameya may coexist [ie. may be interchangeable] 
in the same object, if there is adequate ground for using the terms [inter-change- 
ably]. And the grounds for using the terms are [as follows]: pramüma is that 
which produces knowledge and prameya is that which becomes the object of 
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knowledge. In the event of an object of knowledge becoming instrumental to 
producing the knowledge of something else, the same object is termed both a 
pramana and a prameya. To convey this implication is said the following— 


Sütra 16 


Just as the ‘measuring instrument’ (tula) [which 
usually has the status of a pramüna] can be a 
prameya as well [i.e. when its own accuracy is 
subject to investigation]. // ii. 1. 16 // 


Elucidation 


Vacaspati says that this sūtra is in answer to a possible objection. According 
to the objection, the absence of any fixed characterisation is indicative of the unreality 
of the characterisations, Thus, e.g., when a rope is characterised as a snake or as the 
edge of a sword, the characterisations, viz. snake etc, are unreal. In answer to this, 
the sūtra shows that the absence of fixed characterisation is not necessarily indicative 
of the unreality of the characterisations. Thus, the same measuring instrument is 
characterised as a pramána when it determines the weight of an object; when, however, 
its own accuracy is subject to investigation, it is characterised asa prameya. Both the 
characterisations here are well-accepted in life and as such there is no question of the 
unreality of the characterisations, Thus the same thing in different circumstances can 
really be both a pramàna and a prameya. 

| Phanibhüsana draws our attention to the point that the measuring instrument 
is here characterised both as a pramana and a prameya. But Gautama's lists of pramüna 
and prameya do no include anything like the measuring instrument. “his shows that 
Gautama is here using the words pramüna and prameya in wider senses. Ргатӣпа here 
means whatever that gives us right knowledge about something, and prameya means 
whatever that becomes the object of right knowledge. | 


Bhasya 


The measuring instrument is a pramáma when it gives the knowledge of 
correct weight. The objects of knowledge, in this case, are gold etc which have 
weight, If, however, the accuracy of another measuring instrument is determined 
by gold etc then for the knowledge of the other measuring instrument, gold etc 
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are pramana-s. And the other measuring instrument is prameya. Similarly are to 
be understood all the categories enumerated [in Nyāya-sūtra i. 1. 1. Thus the 
 Sselfis mentioned in the list of prameya-s, because of it being the object of 
knowledge. It is [also] considered pramātā (knower), because of its independent 
role in producing knowledge. Knowledge (buddhi) is considered to be a pramana 
when it leads to another knowledge, it isa prameya when it is itself the object 


of another knowledge, it is pramiti (right knowledge) when it is neither of the two 


[i. e. neither a pramàna nor a prameya]. In this way, the assemblage of different 
epithets in the same category ís to be understood. 

[Vátsyáyana gives the analogy of grammatical use]. Thus, the words 
denoting grammatical cases (küraka-s) can assemble in the same thing when there 
is ground for their use. [In the sentence] “The tree exists", the tree is the subject 
(Karta), because it depends upon nothing else for its existence, [In the sentence] 
“One looks at the tree", the tree is the object (karma), because by the act of 
seeing this is sought to be attained above all. [In the sentence] “One indicates the 
moon with the tree [as the pointer]", the tree is used in the instrumental (karana), 
because in this case the pointer is ‘most efficacious’ (sadhakatama) [In the 
sentence] “Опе sprinkles water to the tree", the tree is used in the dative 
(sampradàna), because by the water sprinkled one tends to be related to the tree. 
[In the sentence] “Leaves fall from the tree", the tree is used in the ablative 
(apadana), because the ablative is that which remains constant in the case of 
disjunction. [In the sentence] “There are birds in the tree”, the tree is used in the 
locative (adhikarana), because the locative is the substratum of the verb. 

As thus shown, neither the substance by itself nor the action by itself forms 
а grammatical case, What then? The grammatical case consists in being 
instrumental! to the action as well as being characterised by some activity of its 
own. The subject is that which is an aid to action as well as which remains 
independent,—and not the substance by itself nor the action by itself. The 
object is that which is sought by the action and which is the most desired, —and 
not the substance by itself nor the action by itself. Similar are the cases of the 
‘most efficacious’ etc [i.e. of karana etc]. Thus, the grammatical cases are 
justified by logical demonstration as well as the definitions [of Panini]. Thus the 
term ‘grammatical case’ does not apply to the substance by itself or the 
action by itself. What then? Something which is instrumental to the action 
and is characterised by some activity of its own [is considered as a grammatical 
case]. Pramüna, prameya, etc are [also in a. sense] *words denoting grammatical 
cases’ (karaka-Sabda). As such, these cannot renounce the nature of grammatical 
cases. 
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Elucidation 


With the illustration of the measuring instrument, Vatsyayana shows that the same 
thing may be, according to circumstances, an instrument of valid knowledge (pramana) 
and an object of valid knowledge (prameya), The argument is further corroborated 
by the analogy of the use of the grammatical cases and Phanibhüsana elaborately 
explains these grammatical cases by quoting the original siitra-s of Panini, 


Bhasya 


[Objection] Let all these be admitted [viz.] that the words denoting gramma- 
tical cases can assemble in the same thing when there is ground for their use; 
that perception etc are the instruments of valid knowledge in their capacity of | 
producing knowledge and [at the same time] are objects of valid knowledge in во. 
far as these are subjected to another knowledge ; that perception etc may them- 
selves be known and each of these [viz. perception etc] is distinctly known [in the 
following forms :] “I apprehend by perception”, "*'Iapprehend by inference", “I 
apprehend by comparison", "Iapprehend by verbal testimony" ; “My knowledge 
is perceptual", “My knowledge is inferential’, “Му knowledge is comparison- 
acquired”, “Му knowledge is verbal”; that all these are known distinctly when 
they are known from their definitions offered, viz. “The knowledge resulting from 
sense-object contact", etc, 

[Even assuming all these] is this apprehension, having perception etc for its 
object, derived from some source of valid knowledge different [from perception etc 

‘i.e. the sources of knowledge acknowledged by Gautama himself] or is it without 
any need of pramüna ? What actually is the distinguishing feature of the two 
alternatives ? zz 


Sütra 17 


[Objection] If the knowledge of the pramana-s 
is determined by some pramàna, then it results 
in the assumption of some instrument of valid 
knowledge other then [those admitted by 
Gautama]. // ii. 1. 17 // 
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Bhásya 


[Objection] If perception etc are apprehended by some pramünma, then the 
pramüna by which these are apprehended, being another pramüna, leads to the 
admission of some pramüna other than [the recognised ones]. Thus [Gautama] 
hints at an infinite regress [in the following form]: This other pramana is to be 
apprehended by another pramana and this another pramana by a still other one,— 
апа so оп, Such an infinite regress is inadmissible, because it has no logical 
justification. 


Elucidation < 


As against Gautama's claim that perception etc are themselves objects of valid 
knowledge, an objection is raised: Are perception etc apprehended by some pramana 
other than the recognised ones or not ? In the present sütra is shown the difficulty of the 
first alternative and that of the second will be shown in the next sūtra. l 

Since a pramana cannot apprehend itself just as the same sword cannot cut itself, 
the assumption that perception etc are apprehended leads to the admission of some 
pramana other than perception etc,—i.e. other than the four recognised ones, Such ап 
admission results in an infinite regress, because this other pramüma needs to be appre- 
hended by a further one, and so on. | 

Of course, all cases of infinite regress are not illegitimate. There are cases where 
both the contestants in a debate are forced to admit the same infinite regress and as such 
none of the two can prove the infinite regress to be fallacious. These are cases of 
‘legitimate infinite regress’ (pràmüniki anavastha). E.g., the seed produces the tree and 
the tree produces the seed ad infinitum. But the infinite regress involved іп the assump- 
tion that perception etc are apprehended by ргатйпа is not such a legitimate one. 


Bhasya 


This being so, will it be admitted that [perception etc are] apprehended 
without any additional pramana ? 


Sutra 18 


[Objection continued] If no additional pramána 
is admitted [for the apprehension of perception 
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etc] then let the apprehension of the prameya-s 
be same as the apprehension of pramana-s [i.e. 
let the prameya-s as well be apprehended with- 
out any pramüna like perception etc.] //ii.1.18// 
Bhasya 
[Objection continued] If the apprehension of perception etc be without any 
special pramüna, then let there Бе in the apprehension of the self also no special 
pramana, because the two cases are not different. Thus results the denial of all 
pramüàna-s. 
Elucidation 


If, as the second alternative, it is claimed that tbere is no need for admitting any 
special pramāna for the apprehension of perception etc, then there will result the denial: 
of all pramüna-s. If perception etc сап be apprehended without any special pramàna, 
then the prameya-s may as well be apprehended without any pramüma. Thus, in short, 
no pramana is needed for the apprehension of either perception etc or of the prameya-s : 
as such all pramüna-s become unnecssary. 


Bhüsya 


That is why [Gautama] says— 
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[Answer] No. Because these [i.e. perception etc] 
are apprehended in the same way as the light 
ofa lamp. // ii. 1. 19 // 


Elucidation 


Gautama answers that perception etc are apprehended by pramdna-s of the same 
nature. Thus, а perception may be apprehended by another perception. E.g. the 
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light of the lamp is a cause of perceptual knowledge and, therefore, is an instrument of 
perceptual knowledge, i.e. a pramüna, At the same time, the light of the lamp is 
apprehended through its contact with the visual sense, which contact, again, is an ins- 
trument of perceptual knowledge, Thus а perception can be apprehended by another 
perception. Hence is rejected the objection that the admission of the apprehension of 
perception etc results either in a vicious infinite regress or in the denial of all pramana-s. 

It may be objected that the object of apprehension cannot itself be the cause of 
that apprehension. How can the same perception perceive itself? The answer is that 
Gautama does not claim that the same perception perceives itself. On the contrary, his 
contention is that one perception is apprehended by another similar one. In the same 
way, an inference can be apprehended by another similar inference. Further, it is wrong 
to assume that something cannot be instrumental to its own apprehension. E.g., when 
one infers the mind, the mind itself is one of the instruments of this inference, because ` 
without the instrumentality of mind there can be no knowledge whatsoever. 

It may be objected that the above assertion does not fully remove the possibility 
of a vicious infinite regress, Even assuming that a pramürma is apprehended by another 
similar one, the need of apprehending this second pramdna remains, which can be fulfilled 
only by a third pramüna,—and so on. Thus, there will never be any final knowledge of 
any pramana. In answer it is said that the need of apprehending a pramüna does not 
necessarily arise. When the object is apprehended by a pramünma, we do not usually 
feel the necessity of apprehending this pram@na itself, just as when an object is revealed 
by a lamp, we do not feel the need of separately revealing the lamp itself. Even іп 
exceptional cases where such a need is felt, only a subsequent apprehension of the 
pramüna is enough to meet this need. 


Bhasya 


As for example, the light of the lamp, which isan auxiliary cause of per- 
ception, is itself an instrument of knowledge in the perception of the visible 
objects and it is apprehended over again by another instrument of valid perceptual 
knowledge, viz. its contact with the eyes. [The lamp] is inferred to be a cause of 
visual perception, because the presence and absence of the lamp are followed by 
the presence and absence of visual perception. Further, [the lamp] is known to 
be [the cause of visual perception] also from verbal testimony. [Аз it is advised :] 
“The lamp is to be taken up in darkness." In this way, perception etc are appre- 
hended by perception etc, as is observed in actual cases. However, the sense- 
organs are inferred from the apprehension of the respective objects by them. The 
objects of the senses are apprehended by perception. The sense-object contact is 
inferred by the proban in the form of obstruction (@varana), The knowledge 
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resulting from sense-object contact is, like pleasure etc, apprehended from the 
peculiar conjunction of the self with mind and from the relation of inherence with 
the self. Similarly, the different pramána-s are (о be separately explained, Just 
as the light of the lamp, after being itself perceived, becomes instrumental to the 
perception of other visible objects and attains ‘the status of both the object as 
well as the cause of visual perception’ (dr$ya-darsana-vyavasthàá), so also something, 
in spite of being an object of knowledge, acquires the status of both an instrument 
as well as the object of valid knowledge by virtue of its producing knowledge. 
Thus, the apprehension of perception etc are effected through perception etc as 
actually observed and not by any separate pramana, nor without the instrumenta- 
lity of any pramdna whatsoever. 

. It cannot be argued, “It [perception] cannot be apprehended by itself”, 
because the general definition is applicable to various objects [ie. the general 
definition of perception is applicable to all the factors producing the perceptual 
knowledge]. [Objection] It is illogical that perception etc are apprehended by per- 
ception etc themselves, because the apprehension of something is due to something 

- else. [Answer] No; the general definition is applicable to various objects, The defini- 
tion of perception is applicable to various factors, Among these, one is apprehended 
by another and as such there is notbing illegitimate [about it]. Similar is the case of 
inference etc. E.g., from the water fetched is apprehended the water of the tank. 

Again, [the objection is untenable because the characteristics of the appre- 
hender and the apprehended] are observed [at the same time] both in the self and 
in mind. [In knowledge like] *I am happy", *I am unbappy", is found the 
apprehension of the same knower by itself. In [the sūtra i. 1. 16] “the absence of 
simultaneous cognitions is the proban for the inference of mind", the same mind 
is inferred by itself. [In these two cases] there is identity of the knower and the 
identity of the apprehender and the apprehended. 

If it is objected that [in the cases of the self and the mind apprehending 
themselves] there are involved other factors, [our answer is] the same point [applies 
to all cases of apprehension]. [To the objection that] the knower does not know 
the self without the aid of other factors or that the mind is not apprehended by the 
mind without the aid of other factors, [our answer is] the same point [applies to all 
cases of apprehension]. In the case of the apprehension of perception etc through 
perception etc, no distinctive feature presents itself [i.e. the same point raised by 
the objector applies to all cases of perception]. 

It cannot be logically claimed that there is anything outside the objects of 

. perception etc [i.e. whatever exists is the object of any of the four pramüra-s]. 
Had there been any kind of object which cannot be an object of perception etc, i.e. 
which cannot be apprehended by perception etc, [only] for the apprehension of 
that an additional pramana would have been postulated. But since such kind of 
object cannot be pointed to by anybody [it is to be admitted] that all these objects 
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—both positive (sat) and negative (asat)<-must be apprehended by perception ete, 
as these are actually observed, Without referring to any special ground, some 
offer the instance [of the lamp] alone—unconnected with any real proban—for 
. proving the probandum. {Thus it may be claimed] “Just as the light of a lamp is 
apprehended without the aid of another lamp, so also the instruments of valid 
knowledge are apprehended without the aid of any other instrument of valid 
knowledge.” Such an instance is— 


Siitra 20 


Irregular [i.e. cannot prove the probandum], 
because in certain cases is observed the want 
of the need [of another ргатйпа] and in 
certain cases is observed the need [of another 
pramüna]. [In the case of the apprehension of 
.the lamp, there is no need of any further 
lamp ; whereas in the case of the apprehension 
of a jar, there is the definite need of a 
ргатапа). |/ ü, 1. 20 // 


Bhasya 


Just as this point (prasanga) [viz, the instance of the lamp] is offered to 
prove the apprehension of the instruments of knowledge [without the aid of any 
further pramàna] because of the observed want of need [in the case of the lamp], 
similarly it [viz. the instance of the lamp) may as well be offered to prove the 
‘apprehension of the objects of valid knowledge [without the aid of any pramana], 
because there is nothing to differentiate between the two cases, Just as in the 
case of the apprehension of the colour of the cooking pot etc, the light of the lamp 
. is resorted to for apprehending the object of knowledge, similarly it [i.e, some 
pramüna] should be resorted to for apprehending the instruments of valid know- 
ledge also, because there is nothing to differentiate between the two cases. Thus 
the mere instance unaccompanied by the mention of any real ground, becomes 
irregular, because it is admissible in one case [i.e. in the case of the apprehension 
of a pramüna] and inadmissible in another [i,e, in the case of the apprehension of 
the objects of valid knowledge]. The instance, being appropriate for merely one of 
the cases, is irregular because there is no definite ground. 


39 
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Elucidation 


According to Uddyotakara and Višvanàtha, this sira does not actually form part 
of Gautama’s text, It is in fact a statement: of Vàtsyáyana intended to refute the 
interpretation of Gautama’s view, according to which the instruments of valid knowledge 
like perception etc are not in need of any further pramüma for their apprehension, just 
as the lamp does not need another lamp to reveal it. — 

But Phanibhüsana accepts it as an independent sūtra on the authority of Vacaspati’s 
Nyüya-süci-nibandha. | 

In any case, the view refuted here is that just as the lamp is not in need of any 
other lamp for proving its own existence and for its apprehension, so also perception 
etc are not in need of any further pramüna for proving their own existence and 
for their apprehension. This could have been the view of the upholders of the 
‘doctrine of intrinsic validity of knowledge’ (svatah-pramanya-vada), In refutation 
of this view, it is pointed out that a mere instance does not prove any thesis. 
A thesis can be established by an instance only when it is substantiated by a proban. In 
the absence of such a proban, the instance by itself becomes irregular: it may be applied 
to prove that a pramüna is not in need of any further pramüra but it cannot be applied to 
prove that а prameya is not in need of any pramüna. If it is admitted that a prameya like 
the cooking pot is inevitably in need of a pramana for its apprehension, Vātsyāyana 
argues that the same should be true of pramana, that, in other words, a pramüna also is 
in need of a further pramüna for its apprehension. 


Bhàsya 


If any specific ground is mentioned, the refutation [offered above] will be 
untenable because of the resulting regularity of [tbe instance] to one of the alter- 
natives, An instance accompanied by the mention of a specific ground, being 
invariably connected with one of the alternatives, cannot be questioned. This 
being so, the refutation [that the instance is] irregular, becomes untenable. 


Elucidation 


By adding a specific ground to the instance ofthe lamp, it may be claimed: “A 
pramana is not in need of any further pramüna, because it reveals an object, like the 
lamp." Stated thus, with the specific ground viz. “because it reveals an object", the 
instance becomes applicable only to the case of the pramana and is inapplicable to the 
case of the prameya which does not reveal an object. Thus is avoided the possibility of 
the irregularity of the instance. 
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This is how Uddyotakara interprets Vátsyáyana. However, Vücaspati adds that the 
real intention of Vátsyáyana and Uddyotakara is to show that though in this way the 
objector may avoid the difficulty of irregularity of the instance, he nevertheless remains 
committed to other difficulties, Though the lamp does not need another lamp to reveal 
itself, still it requires something apart from itself іп order to be revealed. The lamp is 
not revealed without any contact with the visual sense, This shows that the revelation 
of the lamp, though independent of something similar (sajátiya), is dependent on some- 
thing dissimilar (vijátiya). Thus, even by adding the specific ground to the instance 
cited, it may at best be claimed that a pramüma is not in need of any further similar 
pramana. 

If the objector accepts this position, then the further question will be: What 
exactly does he mean by a similar pramána ? Does it mean something absolutely similar 
or only partly similar ? In the former case he seeks to prove what is already accepted 
by us, for we also admit that а pramüna is not in need of any further absolutely similar · 
pramüna, E.g., the visual sense is apprehended not by another sense-organ but by an 
inference. If, on the other hand, the objector wants to prove that a pramana is not in 
need of any further partly similar pramüna, then the instance of the lamp will not be of 
any use for him, because the lamp and the visual sense, being revealers, are partly similar 
and since the lamp is in need of the visual sense for its apprehension, the instance does. 
not prove the redundance of the partly similar. 

Thus, claims Vácaspati, by adding a specific ground to the instance of the 
lamp, the objector may evade the charge of the irregularity of the instance; but he remains 
open to other fallacies. | 

. Phanibhüsana, however, does not accept this interpretation. According to him, - 
the real point of Vátsyáyana is that the objector could have avoided the charge of the 
irregularity of the instance only if he could successfully add specific ground to the 
instance of the lamp. But the objector fails to do so and as such remains open to the 
charge of irregularity. | 


Bhasya 


It cannot be objected that if perception etc are apprehended through 
perception etc, there results infinite regress because the activities of practical life are 
based onthe knowledge of the objects rightly known and the causes thereof [i.e. 
of the knowledge]. The activities in practical life relating to the attainment of 
virtue (dharma), wealth (artha), pleasure (sukha) and liberation (apavarga)—as well 
as [relating to] the avoidance of their opposites—are successfully carried on by one 
who acquires the knowledge of the objects rightly known and the causes thereof 
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[i.c. of the knowledge] in the following form: “I apprehend by perception", “I 
apprehend by inference", “I apprehend by comparison" and “I apprehend by verbal 
testimony" ; again, “My knowledge is perceptual’, “My knowledge is inferential”, | 
“My knowledge is comparison-acquired" and “My knowledge is verbal." Now, 

. these activities are fulfilled only by this much and there is not any other form of 

. activity indicative of an infinite regress, being compelled by which one takes resort 

- to an infinite regress, 


Elucidation ` 


The definite knowledge of an object resulting from perception etc is called 
vyavasüya. This is followed by a subsequent internal perception having for its object 
this knowledge itself. Such a subsequent internal perception is called anu-vyavasaya. 
Thus one perceives the jar first and has the subsequent internal perception in the form: 
“I have knowledge of the jar." For the activities of practical life, these cognitions are 
sufficient and there is no question of any further knowledge of this subsequent internal 
perception, the: postulation of which may result in an infinite regress. 


HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF PRAMANA IN GENERAL 


( pramGna-samanya-pariksa-prakarana ) 


Nydya-siltea if. 1. 21 | 43: 


lil, CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF PERCEPTION. 


Bhdsya 


| After the critical examination of the ргатйпа-8 in their general aspect, 
[Gautama] examines these in their specific form, Of these 


Sütra 21 


[Objection] The definition of perception is 
untenable, because of the incomplete statement 
[of all the causes thereof]. // ii, 1. 21 f/f 


Bhüsya 


Because, the contact of the mind with the self—.which is one of the causes 
[of perception]—is not mentioned. 


Elucidation 


Uddyotakara explains the objection as follows. In Nyaàya-sütra i. 1. 4, Gautama 
says that perception is the knowledge resulting from sense-object contact. But is this 
‚ supposed to be an enumeration of the causes of perception, ог is this intended to be a 
proper definition of perception? It cannot be an enumeration of the causes, because 
it leaves out some other factors producing perception, e.g. the contact of the self with 
the mind. It can neither be a definition proper, because a definition is not the same as a 
partial enumeration of the causes. 
Uddyotakara himself answers the objection by claiming that in this sūtra Gautama 
states the ‘most specific cause’ (asadhürama-kürama) of perception and thereby satisfies the 
demand both of an enumeration of the causes and of definition proper. 


Bhasya 
[Objection explained] The quality resulting from conjunction cannot be 
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produced in a substance which is not conjoined. The contact of the mind with 
the self is a cause [of perception] because knowledge is found to be produced 
[in the self from it]. “he contact of the mind [with the sense-organ] is also a 
cause [of perception], because, if the sense-object contact is viewed as the cause of 
perceptual knowledge independent of the contact of the mind [with the sense], 
then the cognitions will arise simultaneously. Now, this sūtra (і.е. the succeeding 
one] is explained here beforehand. | 


Sütra 22 


[Objection continued] There can be no percep- 
tion in.the absence of the contact between the 
. Self and the mind. // ii. 1. 22 // 


Bhüsya 


There can be no perception in the absence of the contact between the self 
and the mind, just as [there can be no perception] in the absence of the sense- 
object contact. 


Elucidation 


The main point of the objection is that Gautama's definition of perception is 
incomplete because it leaves out two important factors contributing to perception, viz. 1) 
the contact of the self with the mind and 2) the contact of the mind with the sense- 
organ. 


Bhasya 


It is claimed by some that [the sense-object contact] becomes the cause [of 
perception], because the production of perceptual knowledge is found to be 
preceded by the presence of the sense-object contact, 


Sütra 23 


But then (і.е. assuming mere sense-object 
contact to be the cause of perception], 
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direction (dik), place (deSa), time (kala) and 
‘empty space’ (ākāśa) would also be so [i.e. 
would be the causes of perception]. //ii. 1. 23 // 


Bhasya 


Since in the presence of direction etc there results perceptual knowledge, 
let these also be [considered] the causes [thereof]. Perceptual knowledge is 
produced {in the presence of direction etc] though these are not causes, because 
their presence is unavoidable, Though direction etc are not the causes of perceptual 
knowledge, still perceptual knowledge must arise when direction etc are present, 
because it is not possible to avoid the presence of direction etc. If direction etc are 
claimed to be the causes [of perceptual knowledge], then some specific ground for 
this must be stated [in the following form]: Direction etc are the causes of per- 
ceptual knowledge because of such and such consideration. 


Elucidation 


Vatsyüyana argues that direction etc, though invariably precede the perceptual 
knowledge, cannot be considered the causes thereof. The cause is that ‘the presence 
of which is invariably followed by the presence of the effect’ (anvaya) and ‘the absence 
of which is invariably followed by the absence of the effect’ (vyatireka). The sense- 
object contact is the cause of perceptual knowledge, because whenever there is this 
contact there is perception and whenever there is no such contact there is no perception. 
On the other hand, direction etc cannot be so considered, because, though their presence 
is invariably followed by the presence of perception, there is no case to prove that 
their absence is invariably followed by the absence of perception—the absence of 
direction etc anywhere being inconceivable. 

Vacaspati considers this to be а pürvapaksa-sütra i.e. a sūtra stating a possible 
objection. According to him, the objection is that anything preceding cannot be 
considered the cause of that which succeeds, for in that case direction etc become the 
causes of perceptual knowledge. Therefore, the sense-object contact, like the self-mind 
contact, or the mind-sense contact, though P S perceptual knowledge, cannot be 
considered its causes. 

But Phanibhüsana argues that this cannot bé taken as a pürvapaksa-sütra, for its 
refutation is to be found nowhere in the succeeding sūtra. According to the interpreta- 
tion of Uddyotakara also, rather than mentioning any objection, the real purport of the 
sütra is to show the futility of the view of those who consider sense-object contact to be 
the cause of perception by virtue of its mere precedence. 
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Bhüsya 


With regard to the claim that the contact of the self with mind should also 
be mentioned [in the definition of perception], it is said— 


Sütra 24 


[Answer] There is no exclusion (anavarodha) 
of the self, because knowledge is its specific 
mark. [It is shown that knowledge is a proban 
for the inference of the self and this implies 
that the contact of the self with mind is a cause 
of all forms of knowledge]. // іі. 1, 24 // 


Вһазуа 


Knowledge is a specific mark [і.е. а proban for the inference] of the self, 
because it is a quality inhering in it. The quality resulting from conjunction 
cannot be produced in a substance which is not conjoined. 


Elucidation 


As against the objection that the conjunction of the self with mind is not mentioned 
in the definition of perception, Vatsyayana answers that when knowledge is said to be 
a proban for the inference of the self it is already implied that knowledge inheres in the 
self and therefore the self is a cause of all forms of knowledge. Therefore, the conjunc- 
tion with the self exists in all cases of knowledge including perception. 


Sütra 25 


[Answer continued] [There is no exclusion of the] 
mind because its specific mark is tbe absence 
of simultaneous cognitions. [That the contact with 
mind is a cause of perceptual knowledge is already 
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implied by the assertion that the mind is in- 
ferred from the absence of simultaneous 
cognitions]. // ii. 1. 25 // 


Bhasya 


The word exclusion (anavarodha) is carried over to this sūtra. From the 
assertion that “the absence of the occurrence of simultaneous cognitions is a proban 
for the inference of the mind" (Nydya-sittra i. 1. 16) follows that only when 
accompanied by the contact of the mind with the sense, the sense-object contact 
is a cause of [perceptual] knowledge. 


Sütra 26 


[Answer continued] The sense-object contact is 
mentioned in so many words, because it is the 
[specific] cause of perceptual knowledge. 


/[ ii. 1. 26 // 
Bhüsya 
The contact of the self with the mind is the common cause of perceptual, 
inferential, comparison-acquired and verbal knowledge. However, the specific 


cause of perceptual knowledge alone is the sense-object contact. Because of this 
. speciality it is mentioned [in the stra defining perception]. | 


Elucidation 


This stra contains the final refutation of the objections raised against the defini- 
tion of perception. Gautama mentions only the distinguishing cause of perceptual 
knowledge, viz, the sense-object contact, Though the contact of the self with mind as 
well as the contact of the mind with sense are also causes of perceptual knowledge, 
Gautama does not mention these in his definition of perceptual knowledge because the 
mention of the former makes the definition too wide and the mention of the latter makes 
it too narrow. The contact of the self with mind isa cause not only of perception but 


. also of all forms of knowledge, while the contact of (е mind with the sense does not 
exist in the case of internal perception. | 
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Phanibhüsana points out that the preceding two süfra-s interpreted as containing 
the refutation of the objections against Gautama (i.e. as siddhanta-sitra-s) may also 
alternatively be taken to mean as continuing the objection itself (viz. that it is necessary 
to mention the self-mind and the mind-sense contacts in the definition of perception) and 
all these objections are finally silenced in this sütra. 


Sütra 27 


[Answer continued] [The sense-object contact is 
specifically mentioned in the definition of 
perception] because even the knowledge of a 
person asleep and of a person inattentive are 
due to the sense-object contact. [It is found that 
the knowledge of even the person asleep or 
inattentive is due to sense-object contact and 
this shows the primacy of the sense-object 
contact in perception; hence this alone is 
mentioned]. /[ ài. 1. 27 J]. 


Bhasya 


[In the sūtra} is mentioned the sense-object contact and not the contact of 
the self with mind. A person goes to sleep after deciding upon a particular time 
for waking up ; he wakes up [in time] because of his decision, When, however, a 
loud sound and a violent push are the causes of waking up, the knowledge relating 
to the waking up of the person asleep results from sense-object contact. At that 
time there is no primacy of the contact of the self with mind. [The primacy] of 
what then? Of the sense-object contact. Because at that time, the self, without 
having any desire for knowledge, does not lead the mind [to acquire Suca know- 

 ledge] through motivation. 

Sometimes a person, whose mind is preoccupied with a different object and 
who is desirous of knowing something else because of his conscious resolution, 
knows that something else by way of relating the sense with the mind which is led 
by motivation. When, however, he is without any conscious resolution, without ' 
any desire for knowledge and is inattentive, acquires the knowledge of an object 
suddenly presented before him,—in such a case there is the primacy of the sense- 
object.contact. Because at that time he is not, being сео of Having that 
knowledge, guiding his mind through motivation. m 
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Therefore, the ТР T contact is to be mentioned because it is primary, 
and not the contact of the self with mind because that is secondary. 


Elucidation 


Compared to the contact of the self with mind, the sense-object contact is primary 
in producing perceptual knowledge. This is illsutrated by the following examples. 

A person after resolving to wake up at a particular time may wake up at that time 
because of his resolution. By contrast, however, a person without any such resolution, 
suddenly wakes up because of a loud sound ora violent push, the primary cause of the 
knowledge that wakes him up is the sense-object contact and not any conscious guidance 
of his mind by the self. In this second case, we clearly see tbat sense-object contact is 
primary and self-mind contact secondary in producing the perceptual knowledge. The 
same is seen in the case of an inattentive person who perceives an object suddenly 
presented before him and this in spite of the absence of his intention of perceiving it. 


Bhasya 


Another ground for the primacy of the sense-object contact is— 


Sütra 28 


{Answer continued] The different perceptions 
are [differently] designated by the senses and 
their objects, // ii. 1. 28 // 


Bhasya 


The different perceptions are differently designated by the senses and their 
objects. How ? “One smells with the olfactory sense, “One sees with the visual 
sense” and “One tastes with the gustatory sense.” [Again], “the olfactory 
perception”, “the visual perception” and “the gustatory perception.” [Again], 
“the perception of smell”, “the perception of colours" and *'the perception of 
taste.” Five forms of perception [are spoken of] because of there being five specific 
external senses and their respective бы Therefore is the primacy of the вепзе- 
object contact [in perception]. - 

[Objection] You assert, “The mention of the sense-object contact is necessary 
and not the contact of the self with the mind. Why ? Because even the knowledge 
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of a person asleep and of a person inattentive are due to the sense-object contact." 
Such an assertion is— 


' Sütra 29 


[Objection] Illogical, because of being contra- 
dicted. // ii. 1. 29 // 


Bhasya 


{Objection explained] If you do not admit that the contact of the self with 
mind is never the cause of knowledge, then there results contradiction with [your 
thesis] that the absence of the occurrence of simultaneous cognitions is a proban 
for the inference of the mind. Now, the sense-object contact becomes independent 
of the contact with the mind and if the sense-object contact does not depend on 
the contact with the mind then there results the objection of the occurrence of 
simultaneous cognitions, To avoid the contradiction, if the contact of the self 
with mind is admitted to be the cause of all knowledge, then it [viz. the objection] 
remains in tact, i.e. the mention of the contact of the self with mind is пр 
because of its being а cause of knowledge. 


Elucidation 


Vátsyáyana explains the objection that if sense-object contact alone is taken to 
be the cause of perception and the contact of the self with mind is not mentioned as a 
cause of perception, then there results the contradiction with the argument by which 
the mind is inferred, viz. the absence of simultaneous cognitions. But Phanibhisana 
points out that the said contradiction results not merely from the absence of the 
mention of the contact of the self with mind but also from the absence of the mention 
of the contact of the mind with the senses, because the possibility of simultaneous 
cognitions results from the latter. Therefore, in Vütsyáyana's statement “the absence 
of the contact of the self with mind” is really to be understood as “the absence of the 
contact of the self with mind as characterised by thé contact with the senses,” 


Sütra 30 


[Answer] No [i.e. there is no contradiction], 
because of ‘the predominance of the specific 
object’ (artha-vi$ega-právalya). |] іі. 1. 30 // 
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Bhasya 


[Answer] There is no contradiction. It is not denied that the contact of the 
self with mind is a cause of knowledge. [Only] the primacy of the sense-object 
contact is indicated. Because of the predominance of the objects, sometimes 
arises the knowledge of a person asleep or of a person inattentive. The ‘specific 
object’ (artha-vi$esa) means any object of the senses. Its predominance (prüvalya) 
means prominence (/?vratà) and coerciveness (patutà). The predominance of a 
specific object is related to the sense-object contact and not specially related to the 
contact of the self with mind. Hence is the primacy of the sense-object contact. 

The contact of the mind is also a cause of the knowledge resulting from 
sense-object contact even in the absence of a resolution and in the absence of 
thoughtful consideration of a person asleep or a person inattentive. Therefore 
is to be mentioned the cause that makes the mind active. 

Just as the knower has motivation as that which activates the mind— which 
[motivation] is produced by desire and which is a quality of the self—so also 
it will have to be admitted that there must be an independent quality of the self [viz, 
adrsta), which will be the common cause of all objects and will be produced by 
motivation and evil and which, moreover, forces the mind to come in conjunction 
with the sense. If the mind is not activated by it, then from the resulting absence 
of contact there will be no knowledge and as such its characteristic of being the 
cause of everything ceases to be. But it will have to be admitted that this quality 
[viz. adrsta] is the cause of substance, quality and action ; otherwise there remains 
no other agent to activate the four kinds of atoms-—the minutest parts of the 
material elements—as well as the minds and as such the body, the senses and the 
objects will not come into being. But this is absurd. 


Elucidation 


Vatsyayana shows that in the case of a person asleep or of an inattentive person, 
the primary cause of perceptual knowledge is the sense-object contact. The contacts 
of the self with the mind and of the mind with the senses remain in these cases, though 
without actively contributing to the knowledge. What then activates the mind to come 
in contact with the self and the senses in such cases? Vatsyayana answers that it is 
adrsta or the unseen merits and demerits resulting from actions. In (ће саве of a person 
awake or attentive, the mind is activated by motivation which results in his self from the 
desire to know such object. Such a desire being absent in the case of a person asleep or 
inattentive, it must be admitted that there must be some other quality to activate the mind 
to come in contact with the self and the objects. Such a quality is adrsta, which is the 
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universal cause of everything and is itself the result of good and bad actions and evils like 
attachment etc. Vátsyüyana lastly argues why adrsta isto be regarded as the universal 
cause and therefore there is nothing wrong in admitting that it leads the mind to come 
in contact with the self and the senses, 


Sütra 31 


[Objection] Perception is not different from 
inference, because [ perceptual] knowledge 
results from apprehension of a [ mere ] part. 


Il ii. 1. 31 // 


Bhàsya 


[Objection explained] The knowledge in the form—‘‘This is a tree"— arising 
from the sense-object contact is called a perception. But it is nothing but in- 
ference. Why ? Because the apprehension of the tree is due to the apprehension of 
a [mere] part [of the tree]. A person apprehends the tree by perceiving only a 
part of the tree which is in front of him. But this part itself is not the entire tree. 
Therefore, this is like the case of a person inferring fire from the perception of 
smoke. | | 

. But what, apart from the part peceived, is inferred here? According to 
those who view an object to be [nothing but] an assemblage of its constituent parts 
[i.e. atoms], what is inferred is the group of the other (i.e. unseen] constituent parts 
fie. atoms]. According to those who view ап object "asa whole to be something 
over and above the constituent parts, what are inferred are the other constituent 
parts [i.e. atoms] as well as the whole [which stands over and above the parts]. 

(Vatsyayana proceeds to show the fallaciousness of the objection in both its 
forms] For those viewing the object to be nothing but the assemblage of parts, 
from the perception of some of the parts there cannot be the knowledge of the tree 
because like the perceived parts the other unseen parts do not constitute the tree. If 
it is argued that when from the perception of some of the parts are inferred the other 
parts and from the [eventual] recollection (pratisandhüna) of these together there 
results the knowledge of the tree, [the answer is that] in that case the knowledge 
of the tree should not be [considered] as an inferential one. For those viewing 
the object to be something over and above the constituent parts, the object as a 
whole cannot be inferred, because there is no knowledge of the object as a whole 
being related to the observed constituent parts. If claimed [that the object as a 
whole] is apprehended then it [i.e, the whole] is not the object of inference, because 
of the absence of any difference [between the knowledge of some of the constituent 
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parts and the knowledge of the whole], Therefore, the knowledge of the tree is not 
_ inferential, | 


Elucidation 


In refutation of the objection under consideration, Uddyotakara goes into a lengthy 
critical discussion. Those who consider the object to be nothing but an assemblage 
of the constituent parts cannot argue that from the perception of some of the parts 
the object as such is inferred. Since in their view there is no object apart from the parts, 
what they can at best claim is to infer the unobserved parts from the observed ones. But 
such an inference is impossible inasmuch as it is impossible to determine an invariable 
relation between the observed and the unobserved parts. They may argue that the 
knowledge of the parts observed and the knowledge of the parts inferred may be 
amalgamated together to form another knowledge and from this amalgamated knowledge 
results the knowledge of the object as a whole. But this is untenable. The amalgamated 
knowledge is but a combination of two separate cognitions, viz, the knowledge of the parts 
observed and the knowledge of the parts inferred. This cannot be the same as the 
knowledge of the object as a whole, because neither the parts observed nor the parts 
inferred constitute the object, | 

Others view the object аз a whole to be something over and aboveits constituent 
parts. Itis impossible for them also to claim that from the observed constituent 
parts is inferred the object as a whole, because in their view there can be no knowledge 
whatsoever of the object as a whole before this alleged inference. Something which is 
previously absolutely unknown cannot be inferred, | 


Bhàsya 


The inferential character of perception is sought to be shown on the basis 
of the knowledge of the parts. But that is— 


Sütra 32 


[Answer] Not possible, because [at least] some 
of the parts are apprehended through percep- 
tion, // ii, 1. 32 J/ 


Bhasya 


Perception is not inference. Why? Because the knowledge [of the parts 
observed] is due to perception. The apprehension of the parts which is assumed 
to be the basis [of the inference] is itself an apprehension due to perception, No 
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apprehension is without an object. The parts, as far as these are revealed by that 
knowledge, are to be acknowledged as its object and these parts prove the inde- 
pendent existence of perception. What can be the object there apart from the 
parts [perceived] ? The whole [over and above the parts) or the assemblage [of the. 
constituent parts] ? This apprehension of the parts cannot be considered inferen- 
tial, because there is no ground for proving that. | 


Elucidation 


Gautama refutes the objection by showing that since, on the admission of the 
objector himself, the parts are perceptually known, it is impossible for him to deny 
perception as such and to claim that perception is nothing but inference. Vátsyàyana 
argues that it is immaterial whether the objector claims that from the perception of 
the parts is inferred the remaining unobserved parts or the object as a whole 
standing over and above the parts. Whatis important instead is to note that in any 
case, he has to acknowledge perception for the apprehension of the parts observed and, 
therefore, he forfeits himself the right to question the possibility of perception as such, 
If, however, the objector claims that the initial apprehension of the parts is itself in- 
ferential then he will have to mention the proban for this inference. But how is the 
apprehension of the proban itself to be determined ? Denying as he does the possibility 
of perception, the objector can only claim that this proban itself is to be known by 
another inference. But, then, a further inference will be necessary to ascertain the 
proban of this inference, and so an ad infinitum. 


Bhasya 


The [alleged] inferential character of perception is disproved on other 
considerations also, because inference is preceded by perception. Inference 
is preceded by perception, because only one who previously apprehended fire ard 
smoke as related to each other can infer fire from the perception of smoke. There 
is no possibility of inference without the perceptual knowledge of the proban and 
the probandum as related to each other as well as the perceptual knowledge of 
the proban itself. These two cognitions cannot be inferential, because they result 
from sense-object contact. Inference is never due to the contact of the sense with 
the object to be inferred. This basic difference between the nature of perception 
and inference is to be clearly noted. 

[The objector cannot claim that] there is perception of the mere parts [and 
not of the tree as a whole], because there exists the whole [over and above the 
parts] (avayavi-sadbhavat), The perception is not of the knowledge of the mere 
parts. Of what then ? There arises the perceptual knowledge of the mere parts 
as well as of the whole as related to the constituent parts. Why ? Because of the 
existence of the whole. There actually exists the whole over and above the parts, 
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Now, the want of the perception of the whole—which [whole] has for its locus 
the parts and which satisfies the conditions of being perceived—cannot be proved 
when there is perception of the parts. 


Elucidation 


The objector may modify his original position and claim that his real purpose is 
not to deny perception as such ; he admits the perception of the parts but denies the 
possibility of the perception of the.whole. The knowledge of the whole is inferred from 
the perception of the parts. Orthe objector may deny the reality of the whole over 
and above the parts. From this point of view, therefore, there is perception only of 
some of the parts, the other parts being inferred. Thus the object cannot be percep- 
tually known—be it viewed either as the whole over and above the parts or simply as the 
totality of the parts. 

As against all these, Vátsyayana argues that the existence of the whole over and 
above the parts is a fact and this whole inheres in all the constituent parts. Therefore, 
the contact of the sense with some of the parts is at the same time a contact with the 
whole. From this follows that the perception of the parts is at the same time the 
perception of the whole. | 


Bhasya 


[Objection] [The whole cannot be perceived] because of the non-awareness 
of the totality (krtsna). [Answer] No, because of the absence of any part which 
is not a cause of the whole. 

(Objection elaborated] The parts are not apprehended in their totality, 
because some of the parts are themselves separated from some others. The whole 
also is not apprehended in its totality, because it does not exhaust itself only in 
the parts which are apprehended. [This being so, the objection] that there is the 
perception of parts only remains sustained. 

[Answer elaborated] The word totality (krtsna) is used to mean the inex- 
haustibleness of many things and the word non-totality (a-krtsna) is used to mean 
the exhaustibleness of many things. There is the apprehension of non-totality 
with regard to many parts, because apprehension is possible when there is no 
obstruction and apprehension is not possible when there is obstruction. But, 
O you objector, please answer when we ask the question : ‘What precisely about 
the whole [which we view as] being apprehended, do you consider to remain ` 
unapprehended, [which consideration] leads you to assert the apprehension of 
mere parts ?” 

[The circumstance of some parts remaining unapprehended does not prove 
that the whole also remains unapprehended]. Because there is no part which is 
not a cause of the whole. [That is, the parts themselves are the causes of the 
whole]. The peculiar characteristic of the whole cannot be present in the parts. 
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The peculiar characteristic of it [i; e. of whole] is that it is apprehended along 
with the parts which are perceived because of their contact with the sense and 
thatitis not apprehended along with the parts which are not apprehended 
because of obstruction. There is no difference [of the whole] on account of this 
[i. e. on account of the apprehension of the non-totalityJ. [In other words, the 
whole is different from its parts. The parts are innumerable, Of these parts, 
some may be apprehended and some may remain unapprehended. This leads us to 
accept a difference between the parts apprehended and the parts unapprehended. 
But this makes no difference for the whole, which is unique and as such cannot be 
characterised either as the totality or as the mere parts. If itis once apprehended 
along with the parts apprehended, there remains no question of the whole remain- 
ing unapprehended on account of the other parts being unapprehended.] | 

[As against the Buddhist view denying the existence of the whole apart 
from the parts, Vàtsyayana asks :] Is the tree merely an assemblage of the various 
parts or ís it [the result of] a specific form of conjunction [of these parts] ? In both 
the alternatives, there can be no knowledge of the tree. Is the tree a mere 
assemblage of different parts,.viz. the root, trunk, branches and leaves? Or is it 
[the result of] a specific form of conjuction of these parts? In both the alterna- 
tives, there can be no knowledge of the tree as a whole, because all the parts 
cannot be apprehended due to the obstruction of some of the parts by some others, 
The specific form of conjunction also cannot be apprehended, because of the non- 
awareness of all the- parts in which the conjunction inheres. Therefore, the 
perception of the tree resulting from the perception of some of its parts can only 
be explained [by assuming] the origination of a different entity [viz. the whole 
known as the tree, which stands over and above the parts] and not [by assuming] 
a mere assemblage. 


Elucidation 


-Gautama will presently show why it is necessary to admit the existence of the 
whole over and above the parts. For the present, Vátsyáyana argues that even admitting 
the Buddhist view, viz, the whole is a mere aggregation ofthe parts, there is no concei- 
vable explanation of the apprehension of the whole, For the question is: What exactly 
is meant by this aggregation ? Does it meana mere lump of un-conjoined parts or does 
it mean some specific conjunction effected among the parts ? In the former case, some of 
the parts will obstruct some others and, in the absence of the perception of the obstructed 
parts, the aggregation of all the parts will never be perceived, In the latter case, the specific 
conjunction among all the parts will never be perceived, because the conjunction inheres 
in all the parts and as such can be perceived only when all the parts are perceived. 


HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF PERCEPTION 
(pratyaksa-pariksa-prakarana) 
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IV. CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 'THE WHOLE' 


Sütra 33 


[Objection] There is doubt about the existence of 
the whole [avayavi, i.e. the whole standing over 
and above the parts], because it [i.e the whole] 
is ‘not yet proved’ (sadhya). // ii, 1. 33 // 


Bhüsya 


[Objection] The ground referred to by the expression “because of the existence 
of the whole" (avayavi-sadbhavat) [i.e. as occurring in the preceding bhàsya], is not a 
valid ground, because it [the whole] is yet to be proved. It is yet to be proved that 
an entity [viz. the whole] distinct [from the parts themselves] is produced by the 
causes [i.e. the constituent parts]. That is, this has not yet been logically demons- 
trated. Thus, there is the knowledge of two contradictory assertions [viz. “the 
whole exists" and *'the whole does not exist"] and from this knowledge of the 
contradictory assertions there results the doubt about the [existence of the] whole. 


Elucidation 


There is some controversy here about the reading of the text, The sentence with 
the expression “because of the existence of the whole", occurring in the commentary 
on the previous sūtra, is taken by Vi$vanütha as a separate sūtra of Gautama. From 
Vátsyáyana's commentary on the present sūtra also, this appears to be quite plausible. 
However, on the authority of Uddyotakara and Vácaspati, Phanibhüsana prefers to read 
it as forming part of Vátsyáyana's commentary. 

According to the Nyaya methodology, any critical examination presupposes doubt. 
Therefore, the critical examination of the whole is introduced here with the doubt 
necessitating its critical examination. The doubt arises here from the two contradictory 
theses, viz. “the whole exists" and “the whole does not exist" The former is the thesis 
of the Nyáya-Vaisesikas while the latter that of the early Buddhists, viz. the Vaibhüsikas 
and the Sautrántikas. According to both the theses, however, by parts are meant the 
atoms, the ultimate material cause of everything. Yet the two theses are in contradic- 
tion: According to the Nyüya-Vaisesikas, the thing asa whole is a distinct entity, i.e. 
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something over and above the parts or the atoms. According to the Buddhists, the thing 
as a whole is nothing more than the peculiar combination of the constituent atoms, 


Sütra 34 


[Answer] If the existence of the whole (avayavi) 
is denied, then there can be no knowledge of 
anything. // ii. 1. 33 // 


Bhüsya 


[Answer] If the whole does not exist, everything will remain unknown. 
What is meant here by everything ? Substance, quality, activity, universal, parti- 
cularity and inherence. But how (are we to understand that without admitting 
the whole everything remains unknown)? The [mere] assemblage of the atoms 
cannot be the object of visual sense, because the atoms are imperceptible. [In 
your view] there is no other entity in the form of the whole, which can be the 
object of the visual sense. But these substance etc are apprehended as the object 
of the visual sense. Therefore, they cannot be apprehended without having any 
real basis. · But [substance etc] are perceived in the form: ““This jar is black ; is 
one ; is big ; is conjoined ; is vibrating ; is existing and is made of earth." And 
[also in the form] *The quality etc exist." Therefore, from the perception of 
everything we observe that there is a distinct entity [known as the whole], 


Elucidation 


If the existence of the wholeis not admitted, then everything becomes impercep- 
tible. The Buddhists deny the whole and view everything as but an aggregate of atoms. 
But an atom is by nature imperceptible and therefore an aggregate of atoms would be as 
imperceptible as an individual atom. But the fact is that things are perceived. Therefore, 
the existence of the whole is to be admitted, 

" The objector may argue that all these prove the impossibility of perception—a 
position already referred to in the preceding section. But this, the objector may continue, 
will not mean that the knowledge of everything is impossible, for though there can be no 
knowledge due to perception, there can be knowledge due to inference etc. Uddyotakara 
indicates an objection like this and refutes it simply by pointing out that inference etc 
are not possible without a prior perception. 
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But the main point of the sūtra, says Phanibhüsana, is to indicate the following 
inference which proves the existence of the whole: *'The visible objects like the tree etc 
are not mere aggregates of atoms, because these objects are perceptible ; whatever is not 
different from atoms is not the object of perception." 


Sütra 35 


[Answer continued] Also from being gripped 
(dhàrana) and pulled (Gkarsana) [is proved the 
existence of the whole as distinct from the 
aggregate of parts or atoms]. // ii. 1. 35 // 


Bhasya 


[Answer] The whole is an entity distinct [from the aggregate of atoms, be- 
cause things like the tree can be gripped and pulled]. | 

[Vátsyáyana raises a possible objection against this argument and refutes 
it. The objection is:] The cause of being gripped and pulled is the collectivity 
(samgraha) [of the atoms]. Collectivity implies a distinct quality coexisting with 
conjunction and produced by viscosity (sneha) and fluidity (dravatva). [E.g. the 
quality produced] in the unbaked jar due to the conjunction of water and in the 
baked jar due to the conjunction of fire. Had (the peculiarity of being gripped and 
pulled] been due to the [presence of] the whole, then it would have been possible 
even in the case of a handful of dust etc. [Further, in your view] in the cases of 
grass, pebble and wood, lumped together with lac, there would have been no 
[possibility of being gripped and pulled] because in this case no distinct entity 

_ is produced. Now, what question are you goingto put to those who deny the 
existence of the whole and, in defence of perception, admit the aggregate itself to 
be the object of perception ? 

[Answer] The question to be asked is : What exactly is the object of know- 
ledge when it [i.e. the knowledge] takes the form, “This is one single substance ?" 
Does this knowledge of one single substance reveal one object ora multiplicity of 
objects ? [If it is assumed that] it reveals one single substance, then the whole will 
be proved from the admission of a distinct entity [as the object of that perceptual 
knowledge]. 

[If it is assumed that] it reveals a multiplicity of objects, then the knowledge 
of one single substance cannot belong to such a multiplicity of objects. The 
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self-contradictory knowledge, viz. *"This is a single substance" in respect of a 
multiplicity of objects is never observed. 


Elucidation 


Gautama shows here another argument for proving the independent existence of the 
whole. The fact is that when we have a grip of only one part of a jar or a piece of wood 
and pull it, the jar or the wood in its entirety—and not the mere part on which we have 
the grip—is drawn towards us. This proves that the jar or the piece of wood exists as 
a whole, i.e. over and above the mere aggregate of parts or atoms. Thus, being gripped 
and pulled are the grounds of proving tbe whole: wbere these exist the whole exists ; 
where these do not exist, the whole does not exist. 
| Vàatsyüáyana raises a possible objection to this. Inthe case of a handful of dust 
there exists the whole [in the Nyàya view], but there is no grip or pull. Again, in the 
case of the grass, pebble and wood lumped together by lac, there is grip or pull but no 
whole (even in the Nyáya view]. Therefore, argues the objector, the actual cause of being 
gripped and pulled is not the whole but the quality called collectivity which is coexistent 
with conjunction and which arises from viscosity and fluidity. 

In Vàtsyáyana's commentary itself, we do not come across any specific answer to 
this specific objection. He proves the existence of the whole on independent grounds. 
This leads Uddyotakara and others to think that Vatsyayana is somehow or other casually 
mentioning here a view refuting the existence of the whole. 


Sütra 36 


[Objection] [In spite of there being nothing 
called the whole] we have the perception of the 
[aggregate of atoms] like [the perception of] 
the army or the forest. [Answer] This is not 
possible, because the atoms are [intrinsically] 
imperceptible. // ii. 1. 36 // 


Bhasya 


[Objection] Just as in the case of the army-units (senariga) [viz. the elephant- 
riders, cavalry, charioteers and infantry] and in the case of the forest-units 
(vanáñga) [viz. the groups of trees constituting the forest], where the perception 
of individual differences is not possible due to distance, we have knowledge in the 
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form of: “This is one" (viz. "This is an army" and “This is a forest’], Similarly, 
when the atoms are collected together and the individual difference 
of each is not perceived, we have the apprehension in the form : "This is a single 
object”, 

[Answer] The individual differences of the army-units and forest-units are 
not perceived from a distance because ofthe presence of some special cause ; 
nevertheless the individual differences of these are perceived [in the absence of the 
specific cause preventing their perception]. For example, in the case of the forest, 
though the differences among the species are perceptible, these are not perceived as 
palāśa or khadira from. a distance. Similarly, [in the case of the individual trees] 
though the movements [of leaves and branches] are perceptible, yet these are not 
perceived from a distance. Thus, there is 'the wrong perception that this is one' 
(bhakta eka-buddhi) only in objects [intrinsically] perceptible when their individual 
differences are not perceived [due to some specific cause, viz. distance]. But there 
can be no such wrong perception in the case of the atoms as: "This is one". 
Because the atoms are intrinsically imperceptible, [though the objector wrongly 
claims] that the individual differences of these are unperceived simply because of 
the presence of some specific cause. 


Elucidation 


Objection : Though each atom is imperceptible, yet an aggregate of these becomes 
perceptible just as in the case of the army or the forest. 

Answer: The analogy of the army or the forest does not hold good. In the case 
of the army or the forest, each unit cau be separately perceived. Only when there is some 
special cause like distance preventing their separate perception, we wrongly perceive the 
aggregates of these units as a single object. But an atom is intrinsically imperceptible 
and there is no special cause to lead us to perceive wrongly their aggregate as a single 
object. Since the atoms are intrinsically imperceptible, their collectivity also must be so. 
If the objector argues that the collectivity of the atoms is something more tban their 
individuality, then he will commit himself to the doctrine of the whole. 


Bhasya 


The question being examined is: Is the aggregate of the atoms the real 
object of the ‘knowledge of oneness in a thing’ (eka-buddhi) oris it not so ? [The 
objector may claim], the army-units and the forest-units are nothing but aggregates 
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of atoms. [Our answer is] But it is illogical to cite as an instance a 
phenomenon under investigation, ‘because itis yet to be proved’ (südhyatvàt). 
[The objector may claim], it isan observed fact. [We answer] No ; because its 
object is to be critically established, Even though you consider that because of 
the non-awareness of individual differences, the army-units and the forest-units are 
found to be apprehended as single units and thatthe observed fact cannot be 
denied, — still the case is not so, because its [i.e. of the knowledge] object is to be 
critically established, The nature of the object of what is observed is being 
examined. [That is, the real implication of] ‘the knowledge of oneness in a thing’ 
(eka-buddhi) is being examined. The mere knowledge [of oneness in an object] 
cannot prove either of the alternatives, namely that the object of that knowledge 
is an independent entity or that it is an aggregate of atoms. 


Elucidation 


Vatsyayana argues that the Buddhists cannot depend on the example of the army- 
unit or of the forest-unit, because the question whether such a unit is an aggregate of 
atoms or not is itself yet to be answered. Something yet to be proved cannot obviously 
be used as an example. The Buddhist may claim that even the Naiyayika is obliged to 
admit that, because of the absence of the knowledge of individual difference, the army- 
unit or the forest-unit is apprehended as one and this apprehension of oneness serves the 
purpose of the example. Vátsyáyana answers that this is not logical, because the real 
point at issue is whether the observed oneness in the army-unit or in the forest-unit is the 
knowledge of an independent entity or of a mere aggregate of atoms? In the former 
alternative is admitted the existence of the whole over and above the parts while the latter 
alternative is, from the Nyàya standpoint, destructive of the very possibility of the appre- 
hension of oneness, inasmuch as the atoms being intrinsically imperceptible a mere assem- 
blage of these also remains so. 


Bhasya 


Again, because of the multiplicity of the atoms and moreover because of 
the absence of the knowledge of individual differences, their apprehension as one 
single entity is the knowledge of something as something else, like the knowledge 
of a person in a pillar. [Objection] So what? [Answer] Since the knowledge of 
something as something else [i.e. erroneous or secondary knowledge] presupposes a 
primary knowledge [і.е. the knowledge of something ав it is=valid knowledge], it 
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[i.e. the erroneous knowledge of something as something else) proves the existence 
of the primary knowledge. Inthe case of the knowledge of a person in a pillar, 
which is the primary knowledge ? The knowledge of the person as the person ; only 
when there is such a primary knowledge, there can be [the secondary or erroneous] 
knowledge of a person in a pillar fromthe apprehension of the similarity [of the 
pillar] with a person. Similarly, the [secondary or erroneous] knowledge of one- 
ness in a multiplicity of objects [i.e. in the atoms] is possible from the apprehension. 
of oneness only when there is the primary knowledge [of oneness]. But this 
primary knowledge is not possible [in the Buddhist view], because of the absurdity 
ofthe non-awareness of everything. Therefore, this perception of non-difference 
in the form, “This is one", is actually a perception of a single object [i.e. of the 
whole]. 


Elucidation 


According to the Buddhists, the object apprehended as one is really a mere aggregate 
of many atoms. Therefore, like the knowledge of a person in a pillar, it has got to be 
considered as a form of erroneous knowledge. But an erroneous knowledge presupposes 
a primary or valid knowledge. Thus, the erroneous knowledge ofa person in a pillar 
presupposes another primary or valid knowledge, viz, of a person in a person. Similarly, 
even assuming the Buddhist claim that the knowledge of onein many atoms is actually 
a from of secondary or erroneous knowledge, such a knowledge must presuppose a 
primary or valid knowledge of one which is really a single entity. The Buddhists cannot 
point to any such primary knowledge. For the Naiyáyikas, however, this problem does 
not arise, because in their view the knowledge of the whole over and above the parts or 
the atoms is itself primary or valid. 


Bhasya 


[The Buddhists may argue that] the primary knowledge will be the know- 
ledge of non-difference in respect of the object of another sense-organ [viz. the 
perception of sound by the auditory sense]. [Answer] No; іп the absence ofa 
specific ground the example cited is of no use. | 

[Objection elaborated] In respect of the secondary or erroneous perception 
of one in the many, the primary knowledge is the perception of oneness in respect 
of sound, which is one and is the object of the auditory sense. 

[Answer elaborated] Even if this be so, the use of the example is not legiti- 
mate, because there is no specific ground. [Even granting this example, there will 
be the question] *'Is the knowledge of oneness in the aggregate of atoms like 
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the knowledge of a person in a pillar,—the knowledge of something as something 
else,—or is it the knowledge of something as itis, because the object known is 
really the same as the way in which it is known, just as sound is known as one 
because of its oneness ?" In the absence of the mention of any specific ground, the 
two alternatives result only in doubt. 

Like the jar, smell etc [as viewed by the opponent] are mere aggregates of 
atoms and as such smell etc cannot be used as examples, [The objector] is to be 
further questioned regarding the knowledge of quality, conjunction, movement, 
universal and particularity. In the case of these cognitions also, there will be the 
same problem. 


Elucidation 


The Buddhists may argue that in the case of sound we have actually the knowledge 
of one as one. Therefore, this is an example of primary knowledge,in the standard of 
which the knowledge of the one in the many, as in the case of a jar, isto be considered 
secondary. But Vátsyáyana replies: It remains yet to be established that, in the case 
of the jar, we have knowledge of one in the many. In the Nyaya view, even in the case 
of the jar, we have knowledge of one in one, i.e. of the whole. Further, from the Vaibhasika 
point of view, even smell, sound etc are but aggregates of atoms. In their view, there- 
fore, the knowledge of smell, sound, etc are as secondary as the knowledge of the jar, 
which is claimed to be the knowledge of one in many. 


Bhasya 


The knowledge of oneness isthe knowledge of something as it is [i.e. a valid 
or primary knowledge]. There is specific ground for this [assertion], because [the 
knowledge of oneness] is coexistent with the knowledge of ‘the perceptible 
magnitude’ (mahat). The two cognitions, viz. “This is one" and “This is of 
perceptible magnitude”, are possible with respect to the same object and as such 
are coexistent. From this follows that whatever is of perceptible magnitude is 
One. | 
If you claim that the knowledge of perceptible magnitude is nothing but the 
knowledge of the plurality of atoms, [then we reply] that the knowledge of the 
perceptible magnitude in the atoms, which are intrinsically without perceptible 
magnitude, isa knowledge of something as [something else i.e. an erroneous 
knowledge). So what ? The knowledge of something as something else, presuppos- 
ing as it does a primary knowledge, proves the existence of a primary knowledge 
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(i.e. the knowledge of something as it is]. Therefore, the knowledge of perceptible 
magnitude must be with respect to an object which has perceptible magnitude. 

The opponent may argue: The primary knowledge is proved by the 'definite 
knowledge’ (vyavasáya), viz. “Sound is feeble (amu)' and “Sound is loud 
(mahat). [We answer] No. The knowledge [“Sound is feeble” ог “Sound is 
loud"] isthe mere knowledge of its feebleness or loudness, not an ascertainment 
ofits physical magnitude as in the case of physical substances, The knowledge 
“Sound is feeble" is the knowledge of its weakness or deficiency. The 
knowledge “Sound is loud" is the knowledge of its strength or conspicuousness. 
Why? Because there is no ascertainment of physical magnitude [by such 
knowledge]. No one, while ascertaining that sound is loud determines its 
physical quantity as is done in the case of the knowledge of vadara, Gmalaka and ` 
vilva etc [i.e. three species of fruits with varying magnitudes]. [Sound is not an 
appropriate example, because its feebleness or loudness is not indicative of physical 
magnitude as in the case of the jar or the fruit]. 


Elucidation 


Sound isitself a quality, just like “perceptible magnitude' (mahat-parimüna). A 
quality cannot reside in another quality. Therefore, sound cannot be characterised as 
mahat in the sense of having a perceptible magnitude. Thus, when sound is called mahat, 
we refer only to its loudness rather than to any perceptible magnitude. So the Buddhists 
cannot claim that the knowledge of sound as feeble (anu) or as loud (mahat) proves а 
primary knowledge. 


Bhasya. 


Conjunction is apprehended as inhering in two objects in the form: “These 
two are conjoined.”  [Objection) Supposing it is claimed that conjunction inheres 
in two aggregates ? [Vatsyayana asks] What is meant by the aggregate? [Objector] 
Supposing we claim that the aggregate is either the many [atoms] grouped together 
by conjunction or the conjunctions of the many grouped together ? [ Vátsyáyana 
answers] There can be no knowledge of conjunction as inhering in conjunction 
itself. In the knowledge “These two objects are conjoined”, the conjunction of two. 
conjunctions is not apprehended. [Objection] Supposing itis claimed that the aggregate 
is the totality of the many ? [Answer] No ; because the conjunction is apprehended 
as inhering in the two. When there is the apprehension that these two objects аге. 
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conjoined, the conjunction is not apprehended as Inhering in the totality of 
the many, nor is there the knowledge of two separate atoms, Therefore, [it must 
be admitted that] the conjunction inheres in two objects, which have perceptible 
magnitude and are the basis of the characteristic of being two. 


Elucidation 


As a further argument against the Buddhists, Vátsyáyana says that the conjunction 
of two objects cannot mean the conjunction of two aggregates, because an aggregate 
means a multitude of atoms and as such two aggregates cannot mean two objects. 
Vatsydyana shows that there is no conceivable defence of the concept of the conjunction 
between two aggregates, | 


Bhasya 


The opponent may claim that conjunction is not an independent category, 
because conjunction is nothing but the limit of contiguity which, if violated, one 
object encroaches on the other. [Answer] No; because there is ground for 
admitting conjunction to be an independent category. Conjunction is the cause 
of sound, colour, etc and movements, because without admitting the emergence 
of an independent quality inhering in two substances, [the two substances] cannot 

- be conceived as causing sound, colour, etc and movement. Therefore, it [соп- 
junction] is an independent quality. Moreover, the knowledge [in the form of 
the qualifier and the qualified] reveals either a separate object ог its absence. For 
example : “The preceptor has a pair of ear-rings'"' and “The disciple is without any 
ear-ring". Ifthe awareness of conjunction does not reveal a separate object, then 
it must reveal the absence of the separate object. Then, [from the point of view 
of the opponent denying conjunction] is to be mentioned that which is absent in 
the case of the knowledge : “These two substances are conjoined." That elsewhere- 
observed object, the absence of which is indicated by this knowledge, is to 
be mentioned. (But the opponent will not be able to indicate any such object 
and as such heis obliged to admit conjunction as an independent category]. 
Since the conjunction is apprehended as inhering in two objects having perceptible 
magnitude, [it cannot be claimed] as inhering in atoms. 


Elucidation 


The opponent may argue that conjunction as a separate category does not exist, 
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Vatsyayana therefore offers proofs for the existence of conjunction. Something, 
without being real, cannot produce anything. But conjunction is the cause of sound, 
colour, etc and movements. Sound, colour, etc and movements are produced as a result 
of the conjunction of two substances. Moreover, inthe case of a knowledge in the form 
of the qualifier and the qualified, there are two distinct elements, namely “that 
which is qualified" and “that which qualifies" Of these, the latter must indicate 
either the presence of something [e.g. in the knowledge “The preceptor has a pair of 
ear-rings", the presence of the ear-rings qualifies the preceptor] or the absence of some- 
thing [e.g. in the knowledge “The disciple is without any ear-ring", the absence of 
ear-ring qualifies the disciple]. Therefore, in the knowledge, “Two things have conjunc- 
tion"—that which is qualified is "the two things." But what is that which qualifies *the 
two things”? Those who admit conjunction to be an independent category will claim 
that it is the presence of conjunction. There is nothing else in this case which may be 
indicated as that which qualifies. Those who deny conjunction cannot point to either the 
presence or absence of anything which qualifies “the two things.” Thus is proved the 
existence of conjunction. 


Bhasya 


[Vatsyadyana lastly shows that without the admission of the whole, there can 
be no explanation of the perception of the universal]. The category known as the 
universal ( jati ), which is the cause of the *continuity of apprehension' (pratyaya- 
anuvrtti), cannot be denied, If it is denied, then there is no explanation of the 
law regulating knowledge. [For example, only because of the presence of the 
universal *cowness", we can have the continuous apprehension of “the cow" in 
the different individual cows. Similar is the case of continuous apprehension of 
*the horse" in different individual horses. Without the assumption of the 
universal, there can be no explanation of the law regulating knowledge of this 
kind] Since a universal without substratum cannot be apprehended, a 
substratum of the universal has got to be mentioned, [Objection] Let it be 
said that the substratum is the aggregate of atoms. [Answer] But then 
it will have to be specifically stated whether the capability of producing the know- 
ledge of the universal belongs to [the aggregate of atoms] conjoined with the eye 
or to [the aggregate of atoms] not conjoined with the eye. Is the universal appre- 
hended as inhering in the aggregate of atoms which is not conjoined with the visual 
sense or as inhering in an aggregate which is conjoined with the visual sense? If 
claimed that [the universal] is apprehended [as inhering in an aggregate of atoms] 
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which is not conjoined [with the visual sense], then there will be the absurdity of 
the perception of even the obstructed aggregate of atoms and there would have 
been the apprehension of the universal which inheres in that obstructed aggregate 
of atoms. If claimed that [the universal] is apprehended [as inhering in an 
aggregate of atoms] which is conjoined [with the visual sense], then there will be 
no perception of the universal, because of the absence of conjunction of the visual 
sense with the [atoms forming) the middle and other parts [e.g. of the tree]. If 
claimed that the universal is apprehended as inhering in the atoms [which form the 
portion of the tree,——the portion which is conjoined with the visual sense), then 
only that part of the aggregate of atoms will be the substratum of the universal, 
Thus it follows that only that portion of the aggregate of atoms is the substratum 
of the universal, which being conjoined with the visual sense, there results the 
knowledge of the universal. In that case, if there is the perception of one aggre- 
gate there will result the multiplicity of objects in the same object. Assuming 
this, there will be the knowledge of the multiplicity of trees ín the one aggregate 
of atoms perceived as the tree, because all the portions of this aggregate of 
atoms [forming the tree as a whole] in which is perceived ‘treeness’ will themselves 
become trees. [According to the opponent, the tree is only an aggregate of atoms. 
If he further admits that only that portion of the tree which actually comes in 
contact with the visual sense is the substratum of the universal treeness, be will be 
led to the absurdity of admitting a number of different trees in the same tree, 
inasmuch as the visual sense comes in contact with the different parts of the same 
tree at different times and each of these parts, being the substratum of the 
universal treeness, will be equal to a tree]. Therefore, the object of the know- 
ledge of the universal being an entity distinct from the mere aggregate of atoms, 
the whole [is to be admitted] as a distinct entity, 


Elucidation 


Vátsyáyana concludes by proving the existence of the whole from the evidence 
of the universal. According tothe Buddhists, however, like the whole, the universal - 
itself is unreal. Therefore, Vütsyáyana first demonstrates the existence of the universal. 
Without assuming the universal, there is no conceivable explanation of the continuity 
of apprehension—e.g. of “the tree" in different trees. Now, assuming the universal, 
the opponent has got to account for its substratum. According to him, a tree is nothing 
but the aggregate of atoms; therefore this aggregate of atoms can alone be the subs- 
tratum of the universal treeness. But Vatsyayana shows that the universal treeness 
cannot have for its substratum the mere aggregate of atoms. If the aggregate of atoms 
is claimed to be the substratum of the universal, then either the aggregate as a whole or 
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a mere part thereof will have to be considered as the said substratum. But the aggregate 
as a whole cannot be this substratum, because the entire aggregate cannot be conjoined 
with the visual sense at the same moment, The parts of this aggregate cannot be the 
said substratum, because in that case there results the absurdity of admitting a number 
of different trees in the same tree ; different parts of the tree come in conjunction with the 
visual sense at different moments and if each of these parts is considered to be the 
substratum of the universal treeness, then we are to admit the different parts of the same 
tree to be separate trees themselves. 

Thus, the aggregate of atoms cannot be the substratum of the universal, Something 
over and above the mere aggregate—viz. the whole—has therefore to be admitted as the 
substratum of the universal. 


HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE CRITICAL EXAMINATION OP 'THE WHOLE’ 


(avaya vi-pariksü-prakarana) 


10 NyB&ya-sütra fi, 1. 37 


V. CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF INFERENCE 


Bhasya 


The critical examination of perception is over. Now inference is being 
critically examined. 


Sütra 37 


[Objection] Inference is ‘not valid’ (a-pramana), 
because [in the typical examples of inference] 
there is irregularity ( vyabhicüra) due to 
embankment (rodha), damage (upaghata) and 
similarity (sadr$ya). // ii. 1. 37 // 


Bhasya 


[Objection explained] The expression ‘not valid’ [in the s&ira] implies the 
incapacity of determining the object in any of the three times [i.e. past, present and 
future]. [Thus, in the typical examples of inference], the fullness of the river may 
as well be understood as due to embankment; even in such a case there may be 
the wrong inference that the deity above has showered. [Similarly] the movement 
of the ants with their eggs may as well be due to the damage done to their 
habitation; even in such a case there may be the wrong inference that it is going 
to shower. [Again] the peacock’s cry may as wel] be imitated by a human being ; 
even in such a case, because of the similarity there may be a wrong inference. 


Elucidation 


It is objected that the inference of the past, present and future may be wrong, 
because of the irregularity of the proban. The typical example of the inference of 
something belonging to the past is the inference of past rain from the fullness of the 
river, But the fullness of the river is an irregular proban for the inference of rain, 
inasmuch as this fullness may as well be due to the obstruction caused by an embank- 
ment. The typical example of the inference of something belonging to the future is the 
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inference of future rain from the movement of the ants with their eggs, But such a 
movement is an irregular proban, inasmuch as it may be due to the damage done to 
their habitation. The typical example of the inference of something belonging to the 
present is the inference of the peacock from the peacock's cry. Butsucha sound is an 
irregular proban, inasmuch as it may be due to the similarity of the human voice 
imitating the peacock's cry. 

The evidence of irregularity in these three examples causes doubt as to the possibility 
of valid probans in general. Therefore, inference is aot valid ; it cannot prove anything 
belonging to the past, future or present. In other words, this shows that Inference as 
such is unreal, because the proban of any inference can similarly be shown to be irregular. 

It may be objected that if inference itself is viewed as unreal, how can one claim that 
it has no validity ? Is there any sense in saying that the flower blossoming in the sky has 
no fragrance ? The answer is that what is denied’ here is the alleged validity of what is 
called inference by others, What is actually unreal may wrongly appear to be real. In 
the same way, though inference is actually unreal, it wrongly appears to be real to others. 

Phanibhüsana elaborately discusses in this connection the different views expressed 
by the Naiyáyikas on the nature of the three forms of inference mentioned in Nydya-siitra 
і. 1. 5, namely pürvavat, $esavat and sümünyatodrsta. Опе of these views is that of 
Vi$vanátha, according to which by pürvavatis meant a proban which proves something 
belonging to the past, by Jesavat is meant a proban which proves something belonging to 
the future and by samanyatodrsta is meant a proban which proves something belonging to 
the present. Assuming these meanings, the present sūtra points to the irregularity of the 
proban in these three forms of inference. | 


Sütra 38 


[Answer] No [ie. inference is not invalid], 
because [the probans for the inference of past 
rain, future rain and present peacock, viz. the 
fullness of the river, the movement of the ants 
with their eggs and the sound of the peacock's 
cry respectively] are different from [the fullness 
of the river due to] embankment, [the move- 
ment of the ants with their eggs due to] fear 
(trdsa) [caused by the damage doneto their 
habitation] and [the sound having] similarity 
(with the peacock's cry when the human voice 
imitates it]. // ii. 1, 38 // 
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Bhüsya 


[Answer] This is not irregularity of inference, but the illusion (abhimāna) of 
inference in what із not an inference. How? Something not being specifically 
dertermined cannot be areal proban, А person observing [in the river] the 
rain-water as different from the water previously existing—the swiftness of the 
current and the floating of profuse foam, fruits, leaves and wood, etc—infers from 
the fullness of the river that the deity above has showered and not from the mere 
swelling of the river. There is the legitimate inference ‘Jt will rain," only when 
there is everywhere the movements of the ants with their eggs, and not from stray 
cases of it. From the absence of the knowledge of the specific difference in the 
form “This is not the cry of a peacock but a sound merely imitating it’—there is 
the wrong inference [of the present peacock]. However, for one who can discrimi- 

. nate the real peacock's cry from the sound merely imitating it, the specific sound of 
the peacock’s cry, when apprehended, becomes the proban [of a right inference], 
as it happens in the case of the serpents etc [i.e. the serpent can correctly differen- 
tiate the actual sound of a peacock from other sounds resembling it and can thus 
rightly infer the presence of the peacock therefrom]. 

Therefore, the error is that of one who [wrongly] infers and not of the 
inferential process itself. In other words [the error is of one who] wants to infer 
from an unspecified observation a specific object which can be proved only by a 
specific ground. | 


Elucidation 


«After explaining the main points of Vàtsyáyana above, Phanibhüsana discusses 
many important issues relating to the nature and validity of inference. 

Uddyotakara, already in his explanation of the previous sūtra, points to the futility 
ofthe objections raised against the validity of inference, The objector himself has to 
take recourse to an inference to prove the invalidity of inference, his own proban being 
the irregularity of the probans of three types of inference. But this is flatly self-contra- 
dictory. The objector cannot deny inference and at the same time take recourse to an 
inference to prove this. Further, does the objector intend to prove the invalidity of 
inference in general or only of certain specific cases ofit? The former alternative is 
impossible, inasmuch as the objector has at least to assume his own inference to be valid, 
The latter alternative entails the ‘fallacy of proving what is already proved’ (siddhasadhana- 
dosa), for it is alrerdy accepted by everybody that the specific cases of inference 
committing the fallacy of the irregular proban are invalid. 

The Cáürvàkas do not admit any pramünma except perception. According to them 
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that which is not perceived cannot be admitted as existent : its non-apprehension proves 
its non-existence. There is no pramana like inference etc. Human activity (Joka-vyava- 
һйга) is based on probability. From the perception of a specific smoke, people are led to 
believe in the probable existence of fire there and, when this fire is actually obtained there, 
people are wrongly led to believe in a pramüana. Udayana, in his Nyadya-kusumaiijali (iii. 6), 
refutes this position. He argues that probability is a form of doubt and, from the 
Carvaka point of view, there is no explanation for such a doubt : when the fire is actually 
perceived, its existence is positively proved and so long as the fire is not perceived, it is 
proved to be non-existent in the Carvaka view, according to which the unperceived does 
not exist. Thus the perception of a specific smoke cannot result in any doubt of the 
nature of probability concerning fire ; the absence of the perception of fire proves it to be 
non-existent. Further, the Carvaka assertion that whatever is not perceived is proved to 
be non-existent leads to sheer absurdities. One leaving one’s home does not perceive 
his relations and therefore should believe in the non-existence of these relations and even 
of his home itself. There will be no point for such an one to return home. 

The Cárvákas, however, propose to disprove the validity of inference also on various 
other grounds. Their main argument is that inference is impossible because it is impossible 
to establish any vyapti or invariable relation between the probans and probandum. Vyapti 
is said to be ascertained (positively) by the ‘knowledge of co-existence’ (sahacüra-graharna) 
and (negatively) by the ‘absence of the knowledge of any contrary instance of co-existence’ 
(vyabhicüra-agrahana). But it is impossible to ascertain the absence of any knowledge of 
any contrary instance of co-existence, because there is always the scope for doubt of the 
probans as existing without the probandum, How can one be absolutely sure that smoke 
exists in no case of the absence of fire ? 

In a more sophisticated form the Carvaka position is as follows: The Naiyüyikas 
claim that vyüptiis an ‘unconditional relation’ (anaupadhika-sambandha) or a ‘natural 
relation’ (sv@bhavika-sambandha), ie. a relation free from any ‘adventitious condition’ 
(upüdhi). Thus, e.g., fire is inferred form smoke because the relation between fire and 
smoke is a natural one, and not a relation due to any adventitious condition, 

Phanibhüsana examines at length various definitions of upüdhi or adventitious 
condition, Of these, the usually accepted definition is that an adventitious condition 
is one which invariably co-exists with the probandum but not with the probans. Thus in 
the wrong inference, “This contains smoke because it contains fire"—the probans is fire, 
the probandum is smoke and the adventitious condition is “the presence of wet fuel'. 
The ‘presence of wet fuel’ invariably co-exists with the probandum ‘smoke’ but not with 
the probans ‘fire’. For example, in the red-hot iron-ball, fire exists without the wet fuel. 

With this idea of adventitious condition, we may proceed to understand the Carvaka 
position more fully, Since, according to the defenders of inference themselves, a real 
probans must be free from any adventitious condition, without a positive proof that the 
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probans is absolutely free from any adventitious condition, no inference is possible, But 
itis impossible for the Naiyayikas to prove that a probans is absolutely free from all 
possible adventitious conditions, The mere non-perception of any adventitious condition 
cannot be, for a Naiydyika, a positive proof of the non-existence of any such condition. 
Only from the Cárváka point of view, what is not perceived is non-existent,——a view 
which the Naiyáyikas want above all to refute. Nor can it be claimed that the absence 
of all adventitious conditions is proved by inference, because this absence is a precondi- 
tion for inference itself. 

Thus, in short, it is impossible to prove that in an inference the probans is absolutely 
free from all possible adventitious conditions. The probans of an inference may be 
vitiated by the presence of an adventitious condition in some possible place or time beyond 
the range of actual perception. Therefore, because of the possibility of being vitiated by 
an adventitious condition, no inference is beyond doubt, 

Udayana answers this argument by showing that the doubt concerning inference, 
based on the possible existence of an adventitious condition in some place or time beyond 
the range of actual perception, is inadmissible for the Carvaka himself, according to. whom 
nothing not actually perceived cau be possible. Thus, since this alleged doubt concerning 
inference ís itself inadmissible, inference must be admitted as valid. | 

Says Udayana : samka cet ánumü asti eva, na cet Samka@ tatastarüm. This means, 
"If you admit that there is doubt, then inference has got to be admitted ; if there is no 
doubt, then all the better [for inference]’’. 

But the Cárvákas may argue that even admitting the refutation of their above 
argument, how can the Naiyáyikas completely eliminate the possibility of the irregularity 
or variability (vyabhicdra) of the probans-probandum relation ? How can they positively 
prove the co-existence of the probans and the probandum in all cases ? Observed cases of 
this co-existence, however numerous these may be, can never be equated to all cases and 
it is well-known that even the evidence of thousands of cases is disproved by the evidence 
of a solitary contrary instance. Therefore, there always remains a doubt concerning the 
invariability of the probans-probandum relation. 

To this Udayana answers : tarkah Samka-avadhih-matah. This means, “Hypothetical 
argument is to be regarded as the dispeller of doubt". In other words, this doubt con- 
cerning the invariability of the probans-probandum relation is finally eliminated by a 
“hypothetical argument’. Thus, in the inference of бге from smoke, the possible doubt 
is: Is smoke really invariably related to fire ?" This doubt is dispelled by the following 
hypothetical argument : “If smoke were not invariably related to fire, then smoke would 
have never been due to fire." But the fact is that smoke is due to fire. 

The Carvakas may argue that the hypothetical argument itself presupposes an 
invariable relation and as such another tarka is necessary to dispel the doubt concerning 
the invariable relation presupposed by this tarka itself—and so on ad. infinitum. Thus, 
the doubt concerning the invariable relation between the probans and the iL 
cannot really be dispelled by a tarka. 
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As against this, Udayana says: vyüghüta-avadhih à$amká, This means, ‘‘Doubt is 
permissible only so long as there is no contradiction," In other words, one can continue 
to doubt only so long as this doubt does not contradict one’s own practical activity. 
Thus a person cannot have any doubt concerning the invariable relation between smoke 
and fire inasmuch as, in his practical life, he unhesitatingly seeks fire for obtaining smoke. 
If he really has any doubt concerning the invariable relation between smoke and fire, why 
should he at all seek fire in order to obtain smoke? His own activity, therefore, is itself 
an indication of the absence of the doubt. 

Thus the full statement of Udayana, in the Nyaya-kusumüijali iii. 7, is— 

Samkà cet anumü asti eva, na cet $amkà tatastaram | 
vyaghata-avadhih G@samka, tarkah Samka-avadhih matah || 

Sriharsa, the great exponent of Advaita Vedanta, in his Khandana-khanda-khadya, 
proposes to refute elaborately the above arguments of Udayana. He sums up his 
refutation by formulating a counter-s/oka showing slight verbal variations with Udayana's 
šloka but intended to rebutit. Before quoting this counter-šloka, we may sum up 
Sriharsa' s main arguments against Udayana. | 

Udayana claims that contradiction (vyaghàta) with practical activity (pravrtti) 
dispels doubt concerning the invariable relation between the probans and the probandum. 
But this is impossible. A contradiction implies the contradicted, i.e. there must be two 
alternatives one of which contradicts the other. In the present context, the two alterna- 
tives are : (1) the doubt concerning the invariable relation, and (2) tbe practical activity. 
Therefore, to admit the contradiction means to admit [both these alternatives, i.e. also 
the] presence of the doubt. In other words, doubt is one of the supports (afraya) of this 
contradiction. Wherever there is contradiction. there is doubt. Thus, far from dispelling 
the doubt, contradiction implies its presence. Sriharsa expresses this by saying : vydgha@tah 
уай, $amkà asti. This means, “If there is contradition, there must be doubt". If, in 
order to avoid this difficulty, Udayana goes to the extent of denying the contradiction, 
then, argues Sribarsa, it is all the better for doubt, because there remains nothing to 
contradict it. So Sriharsa adds: па cet Samk@ tatastaram. This means, “If not 
[i.e. if there is no contradiction], it is all the better for doubt.” 

It cannot thus be said that the contradiction is the dispeller of doubt, and as such 
the doubt concerning the invariable relation between the probans and the probandum 
remains ever undispelled. If the invariable relation is never free from doubt, then tarka 
itself becomes doubtful ; for tarka depends on an invariable relation. It is thus futile to 
imagine that farka dispels doubt concerning the invariable relation. Argues Sriharsa : 
vyaghata-avadhih й$атКа tarkah $amkà-avadhih kutah. This means, “How can contradic- 
tion dispel doubt or how can hypothetical argument dispel doubt ?” 

Therefore, as Sriharsa claims, only a little variation in the wordings makes Udayana's 
verse go in favour of Sriharsa’ s own view : 
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vyaghatah yadi $amkà asti, na cet Samkà tatastaram | 
vyaghata-avadhih азатка tarkah samka-avadhih kutah || 

That is, “If there is contradiction, there must be doubt; if not [i.e. if there is no 
contradiction], it is all the better for doubt. How can contradiction dispel doubt or how 
can hypothetical argument dispel doubt ?” 

As against this, Gañgeša argues that Sriharsa is here distorting the real purport of 
Udayana's claim. The real point of Udayana is that a clash with practical activity 
removes the very possibility of doubt, Udayana does not claim that *'contradiction", in 
the sense in which Sriharsa takes it, is the cause ofthe removal of doubt. Gangega 
further argues that even admitting Sriharsa’s interpretation of “contradiction”, his conclu- 
sion does not follow. Itisa fact that doubt is dispelled by the perception of specific 
characteristics. Thus, e.g., when we have the doubt: *'Is this a pillar or a person ?"— the 
perception of the specific characteristics of a person in the object like arms, legs, etc, 
dispels the doubt and results in the definite knowledge : “This is a person." But 
how can this perception of specific characteristics remove the doubt ? Only by contradic- 
ting the latter. Thus is seen that the perception of specific characteristics, by contradic- 
ting the doubt, removes it. Assuming Sriharsa’s contention that contradiction implies: 
the presence of two factors, one of which is doubt, —he cannot explain the fact of the 
removal of doubt by the perception of specific characteristics. 

Sribarsa’s other contention is that doubt concerning irregularity cannot be silenced 
by tarka. This tarka is dependent on a casual relation. However, though in the cases 
observed, the relation between the cause and the effect holds good, this is not bound 
to be so even in the unobserved cases. In other words, the causal relation cannot be a 
universal or invariable one. Thus, e.g., though in the cases observed, smoke is caused by 
fire, thereis no ground to assume that in all cases smoke is related to fire in the same 
way. | 
To this Raghunátha replies that when in numerous cases are observed the relation 
between fire and smoke, there actually results the ascertainment of a causal connection 
between fire as such and smoke as such. 

After elaborately discussing allthese, Phanibhüsana concludes that the objections 
raised against inference by the Carvakas and others are not tenable. Even one, wanting 
to prove that inference is invalid, has to depend upon inference itself. It is futile to claim - 
that inference as such is invalid merely by pointing to certain cases of inference committ- 
ing the fallacy of irregularity (vyabhicara). А case of genuine inference is free from any 
irregularity. Thus, in short, the objection that inference is invalid cannot be sustained. 


HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF INFERENCE 


(anumána-pariksa-prakarana) 
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VI. CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 'PRESENT TIME' 


Bhüsya | 


It is asserted [on Nyaya-sütra 1.1.5] that inference has for its objcct things 
belonging to the three times [i.e. past, present and future), because of its capacity 
for knowing objects belonging to the three times, Of these [three times] — 


Sütra 39 


[Objection] The present time does not exist, 
because for a falling body is only known 
(either] the time it has already taken to fall 
[i.e. the past time] or the time it would take to 
fall further [i.e. the future time). // ii. 1. 39 // 


Bhasya 


[Objection] For a fruit severed from its stem and approaching the ground, 
the space above [i.e. from the fruit to the stem] is space already covered and the 


time connected with it is ‘the time already taken to fall’ (patitakala—the past) ; the ` 


space below [i.e. from the fruit to the ground] is the space yet to be covered and 
the time connected with it is ‘the time it will take to fall further’ (patitavya-kala= 
the future). There is no third [kind of] space in connection with which the 
present time can be known [inthe form]: “It is falling.” Therefore, there is 
nothing called the present time, 


Sütra 40 


[Answer] The denial of the present time 
amounts also to the denial of the other two 
[viz. past and future], because of their depen- 
dence on it [i.e. present], // ii. 1. 40 // 


Bhasya 


[Answer] Time is not known in terms of space. What then ? Time is known 
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in terms of function [i.e, movement etc], e.g. in the form: “It is falling." The 
time when the function of falling terminates is 'the time already taken to fall' 
(patita-kala-past). The time when the function will take place is ‘the time of 
subsequent falling’ (patitavya-kala—future). The time when the function is known 
as actually existing in an object is the present time, Ifa person [i.e. the opponent] 
cannot apprehend the function of falling [ie. present] as residing in the object, 
the destruction or origination of what would be left to understand? ‘The 
time already taken to fall' points to the movement already ceased and “the time 
of subsequent falling' points to the movement that will come into being in the 
future, In both these times, the object is without movement. But when it is said, 
“It is falling",—the object is connected with movement. Now, the time in which 
he [i.e. the opponent] knows the object as related to movement is the present time. 
The other two times (i.e. past and future] are dependent on it [i.e. on the present] - 
and in the absence of it [i.e. of the present, the other two times] do not exist. 
Further— 


91га 41 


[ Answer continued ] The past and future 
cannot be proved by their mutual dependence. 
/] ii. 1. 41 // 


Bhasya 


[Answer] If past and future could be proved by their mutual dependence, then 
there would have been the denial of the present. But the future cannot be proved 
by its dependence on the past and the past cannot be proved by its dependence on 
the future. On what ground ? If the present is denied then there can be no ex- 
planation of [the following questions] : How does the past become [the past]? 
How is the future proved by its dependence on the past? And, how does the 
future become [the future]? You may argue that [by mutual dependence] past 
and future are proved in the same way [in which is proved by mutual reference 
the pair of contraries, namely] the long and short, the highland and lowland, the 
shadow and light. This is not logical, because of the absence of specific ground. 
[Mere examples without the mention of logical ground cannot prove any thesis. 
If you seek to establish your view on the basis of mere examples, then] counter- 
examples may be offered against your examples, Thus, just as colour and 
touch, smell and taste, are proved not by their mutual dependence, so also are the 
past and future. Nothing can be proved by its dependence on something else, 
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because in that case, in the absence of one will result the absence of the other and 
[as a consequence] both will be absent. If the one is proved by its dependence on 
the other, then depending on what will the other be proved ? If the other is proved 
by its dependence on the one, then by depending on what will the one be proved ? 
In this way, the absence of the one proving the absence of the other, there actually 
results the absence of both. 

The present time is known by the [function namely of] existing. [For 
example,] the substance exists, the quality exists, the movement exists. For him 
who does not admit it [i,e. present], — 


Sütra 42 


[Answer continued} The denial of the present 
entails the non-apprehension of everything, be- 
cause of the impossibility of perception. //ii.1.42// 


Bhàsya 


[Answer] Perception results from sense-object contact, But that which is 
absent (i.e. belong to the past or future] cannot come in contact with the sense. This 
person [i.e. the opponent denying the present] admits nothing as existing in the 
present. [In that case] the cause of perception [viz. the sense-object contact], the 
object of perception and perceptual knowledge itself—none of these can be 
admitted, In the absence ofthe possibility of perception, inference and verbal 
testimony, which are preceded by it [ie. by perception] cannot be admitted. 
[Comparison is not separately mentioned here, evidently because it rests on an 
initial verbal testimony]. The denial of all pramana-s results in the non-apprehen- 
sion of everything. 

The present time is apprehended in two ways. Іп some cases, it is known 
by the existence of the object. For example, the substance exists. In some other 
cases, it is known by a series of actions, For example, one is cooking, one is 
cutting. Ву a series of actions is meant a number of different actions having the 
same goalor the repetition of the same movements. In the case of cooking, we 
have different actions leading to the same goal. [The different actions are :] Placing 
the cooking-pot onthe oven, pouring water into the pot, putting rice into it, 
placing fuel under the oven, lighting the fire, stirring with the ladle (darvi), drain- 
ing the fluid and taking down the pot. In the case of cutting, there is repetition of 
the same movements. One is said to be cutting [the wood] when one repeatedly 
raises the axe and strikes the wood. Now, the thing which is being cooked or 
which is being cut is being accomplished. [In other words, things being cooked or 
being cut, attain existence because of their relation to the present time.) 

In respect of the thing related to present movement— | 
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Shira 43 


[Answer continued] There being the apprehen- 
sion of past action and future action, the 
present time is known in two ways. // ii. 1. 43 // 


Bhüsya 


[Answer] The time yet to come [i.e. future] is [indicated by] a series of 
actions which has not yet started but the performance of which is contemplated, 
For example, one is going to cook. The past time is [indicated by] the cessation of 
a series of actions the design of which is fulfilled. For example, one has cooked. 
The present time [is indicated by] aseries of actions which is just started. For 
example, one is cooking. 

The characteristic of having been already accomplished belongs to [the 
action] that has ceased. The characteristic of being yet to be performed belongs 
to [the action] under contemplation. The characteristic of being performed 
belongs to [the action] which is actually existing. By the apprehension of the 
present time in the form, “One is cooking" or “Something is being cooked’’—is 
apprehended the three times [i.e. past, future and present) collectively existing in 
the series of actions. What is referred to here is the continuity of the series of 
actions and neither its beginning nor its cessation. 

Thus the present is apprehended in both ways, namely as being related to 
and also as being unrelated to the past and the future. The present time is revealed. 
by the existence of an object (i.e. without being related to the past and the future] 
in the case of [the knowledge]: “The substance exists." The present time is 
revealed as being related to the three times in the case [of the knowledge] : “One is 
cooking" ог ‘Опе is cutting," which is expressive of the continuity of the series of 
actions. | 

In common conversation when the sense of (temporal] contiguity etc is 
sought to be conveyed [e.g. “I am just here," “I. start tomorrow,” etc.], we are to 
understand various other expressions revealing the present time. 

Therefore, the present time exists. 


HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 'PRESENT TIME' 


- (vartamana-pariksa-prakarana) 
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VII. CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF COMPARISON 


Sütra 44 


[Objection] Comparison cannot be established 
by similarity in all points or by similarity in 
the majority of points or by scanty similarity. 

` i/ ii. 1, 44 // 


Bhüsya 


(Objection] Comparison cannot be established by similarity in all points. 
(The proposition conveying a comparison] cannot take the form: “Тһе cow is 
just like the cow." Comparison cannot be established by similarity in the 
majority of points. [The proposition conveying a comparison] cannot take the 
form: “The ox is like the buffalo.” Comparison cannot be established by scanty 
similarity, because all objects are not comparable to one another [in spite of there 
being scanty similarity among all objects. Thus, e.g., though the mountain has 
a remote resemblance with a grain of oil-seed, there cannot be any proposition 
conveying the comparison as: “Тһе mountain resembles the grain."] 


Elucidation 


The critical examination of the present time is buta sequel to the critical examina- 
tion of inference. After this, Gautama logically passes on to the critical examination 
of comparison, the pramüna mentioned next in his list. Comparison is defined (in 
Nyàya-sütra i, 1. 6) as the instrument of valid knowledge of an object derived through 
its similarity with another well-known object. To this is raised the objection that 
similarity, taken in either of its three conceivable senses, cannot establish any valid 
knowledge. 


Sütra 45 


[Answer] The objections raised are unsustained, 
because comparsion is established by the 
similarity with a well-known object, // ii. 1. 45// 


№, ii. 11 
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Bhasya 


[Answer] Comparison is not employed on the basis of an assessment of the 
similarity as ‘total’ or ‘almost’ or ‘scanty’, How Шеп? Comparison is employed 
on the basis of the similarity with a well-known object, [which similarity] has 
attained ‘the status of that which proves what is proved’ (sadhya-sadhana-bhava). 
It is impossible to reject comparison where this similarity exists. Therefore, the 
objections raised are unsustained. 


Elucidation 


In the case of comparison, there is no fixed Jaw regarding the extent of similarity. 
As required by the context, it may be total or almost or scanty. As Vacaspati points 
out, depending on the nature of the context, the extent of the similarity is to be 
ascertained. Thus, e.g., the proposition: “А gavaya resembles a cow’’,—will be 
understood by one already acquainted with a buffalo that the similarity referred to is 
exclusive of the similarity of a cow with a buffalo; on the other band, a person un- 
acquainted with a buffalo will simply understand by this proposition that a gavaya 
resembles a cow, 

But what exactly is the instrument of the knowledge derived through comparison ? 
Phanibhüsana explains that in Gautama’s view the process involved is as follows: A 
person knows the cow well but has never seen a gavaya nor knows the animal denoted 
by the word gavaya. A forester, who has seen a gavaya, tells him that a gavaya resembles 
acow. After this, he comes across a gavaya. He perceives its similarity with the cow. 
This leads to the recollection of what he previously heard from the forester. He then 
knows that the animal before him is called gavaya. Thus, the actual instrument of 
knowledge here is the perception of the similarity combined with the recollection of 
the implication of a previous verba) communication. 

According to Jayanta, a section of older Naiyayikas maintained that the proposition 
conveying the comparison is the actual instrument of this knowledge. However, assum- 
ing this, comparison ceases to be an independent pramüna, inasmuch as it becomes 
indistinguishable from verbal testimony. From the point of view of the older Naiyáyikas, 
it may be contended that in spite of this proposition being the real instrument of the 
knowledge in question, comparison ís not to be equated to verbal testimony, because, in 
the case of comparison, an auxiliary factor in the form of the perception of similarity 
is also necessary. Jayanta thinks that Vātsyāyana also subscribes to this view, But 
Phanibhüsana argues that this does not'appear to be so. On the contrary, since 
Vatsyayana considers karana ог the instrument to be the immediate antecedent, in his 
view the instrument of upamiti is presumably the perception of similarity, though along 
with the recollection of the previous verbal communication. 
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Jayanta says that the later Naiy&áyikas view the perception of similarity to be the 
real instrument of upamiti, the recollection of ‘what is previously heard’ (atideSa-vakya) 
being but a ‘functional intermediary’ (vydpüra) for this knowledge. 


Bhasya 


[Objection] Let, then, comparison be equated to inference. 


Sütra 46 


[Objection] Because [in the case of comparison 
also] the unperceived is known by the per- 
ceived. // ii. 1. 46 // 


Bhásya 


[Objection] Just as [in the case of inference] the unperceived fire is known 
from the perceived smoke, so also [in the case of comparison] the unperceived 
gavaya is known from the perceived cow. Hence it [comparison] is not different 


from inference. 


Elucidation 


Viśvanātha explains the objection in a different way : On perceiving the similarity 
of the cow in the object before one, one infers the denotation of the word gavaya in it 
in the form: “This animal is denoted by the word gavaya, because it resembles the 


cow." 
Bhasya 


[Answer] But [Gautama] says that [comparison] differs [from inference]. 
On what ground ? i 


Sütra 47 


[Answer] [In spite of hearing that the gavaya 
resembles the cow] we do not obtain the result 


N. ii. 11/a 
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of comparison [i.e. the knowledge resulting 
from comparison] so long as we do not actually 
perceive the gavaya. // іі. 1. 47 {/ — 


Bhasya 


[Answer] Because, when a person already aware of both a cow and the asser- 
tion conveying its similarity with gavaya, observes an animal resembling the cow, he 
understands the use of the denoting word as being restricted to [the animal before, 
i.e. he understands that this peculiar animal is denoted by the term gavaya]. But. 
‘inference is not of such nature. Comparison serves the purpose of others. 
Because, for the sake of one who has no knowledge of ‘the compared’ (upameya) 
[e.g. the gavaya] is employed [the statement] by a person who has the knowledge 
of both. [In other words, a person already aware of both ‘the compared’ and ‘by 
which is compared’ (upamüna)—e.g. both the gavaya and the cow—employs the 
‘statement conveying the similarity’ (atideSa-vakya) for the sake of the knowledge 
of another person who is unaware of ‘the compared’}. 

[Objection] You claim that comparison serves the purpose of others. No 
[i.e. this is not true], because there is ascertainment for one's own sake. He і.е. 
the person making the statement] has himself the definite knowledge implied by 
the statement : “The gavaya resembles the cow.” 

(Answer) His knowledge [i.e. of the person making the statement] is not 
denied. But this [knowledge] is not due to comparison, because comparison is the 
ascertainment of an object through its similarity with another well-known. object. 
For him who has the knowledge of both, there is no such ‘relation of that which 
proves and that which is proved’ (s@dhya-sadhana-bhava) [i.e. between the statement 
and the object known). 

[Thus, comparison differs from inference also in this respect that comparison 
is always for the sake of others while inference is both for one's own self as well 
as for the sake of others]. 

Moreover — | 


Sütra 48 


[Answer continued] [Comparison] is to be dis- 
tinguished from [inference] because in 'know- 
ledge due to comparison' (upamiti) the final 
assertion takes the form: “Similarly.” //ii.1.48// 
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 Bhágya ` 


[Answer] The knowledge due to comparison results from the final assertion 
in the form: "Similarly." But inference is not such. This also differentiates 
. comparison from inference. 


Elucidation 


The after-knowledge (anu-vyavasáya) or ‘internal perception’ (mànasa-pratyaksa) of 
knowledge due to comparison takes the form: “I am having knowledge through com- 
parison", while that of inferential knowledge is: “I am having knowledge through 
inference." From this difference also follows the difference between the two pramana-s. 

According to the Vaisesikas, comparison being nothing different from inference, 
is not an independent pramana. But the Naiyayikas argue that the knowledge gained 
through comparison cannot be due to inference. Comparison gives tbe knowledge of the 
relation between the naming word and the object denoted by it. Thus, e.g., from the 
knowledge of similarity between a cow and a gavaya, we know that the word gavaya has 
for its denotation the peculiar animal presented before. This knowledge cannot be due to 
any form of inference. The ‘similarity with the cow’ cannot be the probans of alleged 
inference, because there cannot be any vyapti іп the form: ‘‘Wherever there із similarity 
with the cow, there is the denotation of gavaya." One without any previous perception 
of gavaya cannot have the knowledge of vydpti like this. It cannot be claimed that the 
statement conveying the similarity gives tbe knowledge of such a vyaüpti, because the 
statement simply describes the similarity and indicates no invariable relation. Even 
admitting that the statement indicates a vyapti, the form of the vydpti will be: '*Wbat- 
ever is denoted by the word gavaya is similar to the cow." But such a vydpti cannot 
give us the knowledge concerned. The Vaisesikas may claim that the inference is as 
follows : *The word gavaya denotes the peculiar animal, because it is not applied to 
denote any other animal, or because experienced people use the word gavayato denote 
only this kind of animal.” But such a claim is untenable, because before knowing what 
actually is being denoted by the word gavaya, it is impossible to ascertain that the mort 

gavaya denotes this kind of animal and nothing else. 

Thus, in short, comparison cannot be reduced to inference. 


HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF COMPARISON 


(upamana-pariksa-prakarana) 
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VIII CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF VERBAL TESTIMONY IN GENERAL, 


Sütra 49 


[Objection] Verbal testimony is but inference, 
because the objects denoted by the words being 
unperceived [at that time] are inferentially 
known. // ii. 1, 49 // 


Bhasya 


[Objection] Verbal testimony is but inference and is not an independent 
instrument of knowledge. Why? Because the objects denoted by the words are 
known inferentially. Why [are these known] inferentially ? Because these are 
not known by perception. Justasitis called inference because the unperceived 
probandum is known from the probans rightly perceived, so also verbal testimony 
should be regarded as inference because the unperceived objects are known from 
. the words rightly perceived [by the auditory sense]. 


Elucidation 


Phanibhisana suggests that in this sūtra Gautama is representing the position of 
Kanada. According to Kanada, there are only two pramüna-s, namely perception and 
inference. Therefore, it is appropriate for bim to argue that since knowledge due to 
verbal testimony is not perceptual, it must be admitted to be inferential. 


Bhasya 


Further, verbal testimony is inference also— 


Sütra 50 


[ Objection continued ] Because there is no 
difference between the two cognitions [( viz. 
knowledge acquired through inference and 
through verbal testimony].  // ii. 1. 50 // 
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Bhasya 


[Objection] Had the two pramana-s been different, the resulting knowledge 
[also] would have been different. It has been shown that there is one specific 
form of knowledge in the case of inference and another specific form in the case 
of comparison: However, there is no such difference between the cognitions in 
the cases of verbal testimony and inference. Just as it [knowledge] takes place in 
the case of inference, so also [it takes place] in the case of verbal testimony. 
Because of the absence of any specific difference, verbal testimony is but inference. 


Sutra 51 


[Objection continued] [Verbal testimony is but 
inference also] because it proves (like inference) 
a related object. //ii. 1, 51 // 


Bhasya 


[Objection] The expression ‘verbal testimony is but inference’ is to be read 
here also. The perception of the word can lead to the knowledge of the object 
only when the relation which interrelates the word and the object is properly 
apprehended. This is the same [as in the case of inference]: the perception of 
the probans can lead to the knowledge of the probandum only when the relation 
which interrelates the probans and the probandum is properly apprehended. 
The claim that [verbal testimony is inference] because the objects denoted 
are inferentially known, is untenable [because]— 


Sütra 52 


[Answer] The object denoted is rightly known Aere ad 49) 
because of the efficacy of the communication of 
a trustworthy person. // ii. 1. 52 // 


Bhasya 


[Answer] The unperceived objects like heaven, nymph, Uttara-kuru, the 
Seven Islands, the ocean and the different worlds (/oka-s like bhii-loka etc] аге not 
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known merely from hearing the words. How then? The objects are rightly known 
due to the fact that the trustworthy persons speak of these [and moreover] in the 
contrary case [i.e. when these are not spoken of by trustworthy persons] right 
knowledge does not result. But inference is not like this. 

As to the further claim that [verbal testimony is inference] because there is 
no difference between the two cognitions [Nyaya-sütra ii. 1. 50],—we answer that 
the difference between verbal and inferential knowledge consists precisely in this 
[viz. in what is just shown]. Because of there being this difference [between verbal 
testimony and inference] the claim [that the two are the same] since no difference 
exists between them,—is untenable. 

As to the further claim that [verbal testimony is inference] because it proves 
a related object [Nydya-siitra ii. 1. 51],-—we answer that the relation between the 
word and the object denoted is both accepted and denied [ie. accepted in some 
sense and denied in some other sense]. “This denotation belongs to this word" 
(asya idam)—in such a case of the use of the ‘possessive’ [sasthi-visista, i.e. the sixth 
case-ending in Sanskrit] is admitted the ‘denoter-denoted relation’ (удсуа-удсака- 
bhava) between the words and the objects. However, any ‘natural relation’ 
(prapti-sambandha) between the word and the object is denied. Why ? Because [such 


Zw 


a relation] is not established by any pramüna | Tue natural relation between the word | 


and the object, being beyond the range of the senses, cannot be apprehended by 
perception. The sense-organ, which makes us aware of the word, cannot appre- 
hend an object which is beyond its range. Moreover, there are objects outside the 
purview of any sense. A natural relation is perceived only between two objects, 
both of which are apprehended by the same sense. {[Thus, for example, the 
conjunction between air and tree is not perceived, because air is the object of 
tactual sense and tree that of the visual sense, Hence there can be no knowledge 
of any natural relation between air and tree. Similarly, there can be no knowledge 
of any relation between the word and the object denoted by it. The absence of any 
natural relation between the word and the object denoted means the absence of any 
vyüpti between the two.Z Vatsyayana proves the absence of tbe natural relation in 
order to show that there is no vydpti in the case of verbal testimony and hence it 
cannot be equated to inference]. 

П it is claimed that the [alleged] natural relation between the word and the 
object is known [by inference], [then we ask]: Is the object contiguous with the 
word? ? Or, is the word contiguous with the object? Or, are they mutually contiguous ? 

^^ Supposing these are (claimed to be] mutually contiguous, [then] — 


Sutra 53 


[Answer continued] Because also (ca) of the 
absence of [the mouth] being filled, burned or 
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cut [by the utterance of the words “food’’, 
“fire” and “sword' respectively], there is no 
mutual relation [between the word and the 
object], // ii. 1, 53 /] 


Bhüsya 


[Answer] The word ‘“‘also” (ca) [in the sūtra] implies [two other grounds, 
namely] the impossibility of the location and the internal effort [of uttering the word]. 
| € This [natural relation between word and the object] cannot also be proved 
by inference, In the alternative, namely, the object is contiguous with the word, 
— e. the object is contiguous with the word the utterance of which has a specific 
location and a specific internal effort—there would have been the sensations [in 
the mouth] of being filled, burnt or cut by the utterance of the words “food”, 
“fire” and ‘‘sword’’ respectively. But such sensations do not take place. There- 
fore, in the absence of such sensations, no natural relation can be inferred. 

(Ë? In the alternative, namely that the word is contiguous with the object, there 
would be no presence of the word itself in the place where the object exists, because 
of the absence of the specific location and the specific internal effort [required for 
the utterance of the word]. The location [ is the vocal organ consisting of ] throat, 
palate, etc and the instrument is the specific internal effort. These [which are pre- 
supposed by the utterance of words] cannot be present near the object [i.e. these 
are present within the body whereas the objects are present somewhere on the 
ground). | 

€ By the rejection of both these alternatives is also rejected [the alternative of) 
mutual contiguity. 
Therefore, there is no natural relation between the word and the object. 


Elucidation 


After showing that any natural relation between the word and the object denoted 
cannot be proved by perception, it is now shown that such a relation cannot be proved 
by inference either. In order to prove this relation inferentially, one has to show either 
that the object is contiguous with the word or that the word is contiguous with the 
object or that the two are mutually contiguous, But Vátsyáyana shows that none of 
the three alternatives is tenable, 


N. ii. 12 
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Sütra 54 


[Objection] The [natural] relation between the 
word and the object denoted [by it] cannot be 
denied, because there is the fixed law restricting 
[the use of a specific] word [for denoting a 
specific] object. // ii, 1, 54 // | 


Вһазуа 


[Objection] There being observed the fixed rule regarding the denotation of 
a specific object by a specific word, itis inferred that there is a natural relation 
between the word and the object, which [relation] is the cause of the fixed rule. In 
the absence of such a relation, any word could have denoted any object. There- 
fore, the relation cannot be denied. [Thus is shown that the natural relation 
between the word and the object denoted by it is proved by an inference.] 
The answer to this objection is— 
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[Answer] No [i.e. there can be no such natural 
relation between the word and the object], 
because the apprehension of the object from the 
word is ‘due to convention’ (sāmayika). 
Ili. 1. 55 // | 


Bhasya 


[Answer] The restriction of the use of a specific word to denote a specific 
object is not due to a natural relation. To what, then, [is it due] ? [It is] ‘due to 
convention’ (samaya-kürita). We have already referred to the convention: while 
remarking (on Nyàya-sütra ii. 1. 52.) : “This denotation belongs to this word’’—in 
such a case of the use of the “possessive” is admitted the denoter-denoted relation 
between the word and the object. 
| What exactly is this convention ? [This convention is] the employment 
of the rule regulating [the fixation of] the denoter and the denoted in the form : 
“This specific word denotes this specific object." Only when this convention is 
known, there is the knowledge of the object from the word. On the contrary, [i.e. 
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in the absence of the knowledge of this convention], there is no awareness [of the 
object] in spite of the word being heard. This cannot be denied even by those who 
. assume the existence of a natural relation [between the word and the object]. The 
common people acquire the convention from [the observation of] the use [by elders] 
of specific words to denote specific objects. Grammar, which is but an explanation 
. of the words (Sabda) in their ‘declined forms’ (pada) for sustaining the convention, 
helps to understand the words forming a sentence. A sentence is a group of words 
conveying a complete sense. [In other words, if the relation between words and 
objects is merely conventional, what. can be the use of grammar? Vātsyāyana 
answers that grammar conveys and sustains the convention.] 
Therefore, there is not even a grain to infer a natural relation between the 
word and the object. 


Sütra 56. 


[Answer continued] [There can be no natural- 
relation between the word and the object] 
further because there is no fixed law [for the 
use of words] in the cases of “different groups 


of people’ ( játi-vi$esa ). [/ іі. 1. 56 // 


Bhüsya 


[Answer] The object is known from the word because of convention and not 
because ofany natural relation, for words are used to denote specific objects 
according to the [arbitrary] wishes of the seers (rsi-s), the nobles (arya-s) and the 
barbarians (mleccha-s). If the capacity of words to denote objects were due to 
natural relation, then [the use of words] would not have been in accordance with 
their [arbitrary] wishes, just as the capacity of light to reveal colour has no excep- 
tion in the case of any group of people. 


Elucidation 
Uddyotakara and Jayanta say that by ‘different groups of people’ of the sūtra is to 
be understood “different groups of peoples belonging to the different countries.’ Thus, 


from the fact that in different countries the same word is used to mean different objects 


№. ii. 12/a 
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is proved that the relation between words and objects is due to convention rather than to 
any natural relation. | 

But whose view does Gautama refute in this section? “he Mimamsakas and 
Grammarians are of course the well-known representatives of the view that the relation 
between words and objects is a natural one. But they do not reduce verbal testimony to 
inference, which is done only by Kavada. From this Phanibhüsana conjectures that the 
view refuted here could have been that of Kanada, for though Sridhara, a later represen- 
tative of the Vaisesika, rejects the theory of natural relation between words and objects, 
Kanada himself is silent on this point. 

As against the Vai$esika claim that verbal testimony is only a form of inference, 
later Naiydyikas argue that the speciality of verbal testimony is that because of this the 
individual components of a sentence merge into a coherent whole, which represents the 
meaning of the sentence and which can never be dueto inference. Thus, though the. 
sentence, “The cow exists," contains many words, yet the sense conveyed by it is one 
coherent whole, viz. cow-characterised-by-existence, Further, the after-knowledge of the 
knowledge due to verbal testimony is different from the after-knowledge of the knowledge 
due to inference. Thus, after knowing something through verbal testimony, it is 
impossible to have the internal perception in the form : “I have inferred this." 


HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
. VERBAL TESTIMONY IN GENERAL 


(Sabda-samanya-pariksà-prakarana) 
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IX. CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE SPECIFIC FORM OF VERBAL TESTIMONY (VEDA) 


Sütra 57 


[Objection] It [ie. Veda] has no validity, 
because it is vitiated by ‘falsehood’ (anrta), 
‘self-contradiction’ (vyaghata) and ‘repetition’ 
(punarukti). ||] ii. 1. 57// 


Bhasya ` 


[Objection] Thus, in the cases of “the rite for having a son’ (putrakama-isti), 
‘making oblation’ (havana) and ‘recurring recital’ (abhyása), [we have the typical 
examples of the defects mentioned]. 

By the word 'it' in the sütra, the noble sage (Gautama) refers to a particular 
form of verbal testimony [і.е. Veda]. There is no validity of this form of verbal 
testimony. Why? | 

Because there is the defect of falsehood i in the case of “the rite for having a 
son.’ In spite of the Vedic injunction that a person desirous of having a son should ` 
perform the prescribed rite for having a son and in spite of the performance of the 
rite, the birth of a son is not observed. From the falsehood of the injunction, the 
result of which is capable of being observed, follows that injunctions like, “One 
desirous of heaven should perform the Agnihotra rite," the results of which cannot 
be observed, must also be false. 

Because, moreover, of the defect of self-contradiction in the Vedic injunc- 
tions concerning the offerings of oblations. After prescribing, “Make oblations 
after sunrise," “Маке oblations before sunrise," “Маке oblations when neither- 
the sun nor the star is in the sky"— these are contradicted by disparaging remarks 
(about the same prescriptions as] : “The Syava dog devours the oblations which 
one offers after sun-rise," “The Savala dog devours the oblation which one offers 
before sunrise” and “The Syava and Savala dogs devour the oblation which one 
offers when there is neither the sun nor the star inthe sky.” Because of the ` 
self-contradiction involyed, either [group of statements] must be false. 

Because, moreoyer, of the defect of repetition in the Vedic injunctions con- 
cerning ‘recurring recital’. There is the defect of repetition in the injunctions: 
“The first spell is to be uttered thrice and the last spellis to be uttered thrice.” 
Statements vitiated by repetition are like the ravings of a lunatic, 

Therefore, verbal testimony (i.e, Veda] has no validity, регаше it is vitiated 
by falsehood, self-contradiction and тереннош 
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Sütra 58 


[Answer] No [i.e, the alleged defect of false- 
hood does not exist], because [the non-attain= 
ment of the results of the Vedic injunctions] is 
due to the imperfections of the ritual perfor- 
mance, of the performer and of the means 
employed. // ii. 1. 58 // 


Bhasya 


[Answer] There is no defect of falsehood in the injunction concerning the 
rite for having a son. Why ? Because of the imperfections of the ritual performance, 
of the performer and of the means employed. The mother and the father, con- 
joined together, obtain the son through the rite. The means employed for the rite 
are the prerequisites for its performance, (viz. the impliments used, the spell 
uttered, etc]. The performers of the rite are the parents. The ritual performance 
is the specific form of their union. The son is obtained from the perfection of these 
three, From the imperfection [of all or any of these three] results the opposite. ' 

In the case ofarite, the imperfection in the performance consists in the 
violation of its details. | 

When the performer is ignorant or immoral, there is imperfection of the 
performer. | 

There is imperfection of the means concerned when the clarified butter 
offered (as oblation] is impure or polluted, or when the spell uttered falls short of 
or exceeds [the prescribed spell] or when the spell is ‘wrongly pronounced’ 
(svara-hina) or is ‘incomplete’ (varna-hina), or when the sacrificial fee is evil-earned 
and is bad or despised. 

In the case of the procreative activity [of the parents], the imperfection of the 
performance is perverse union. Female disease and male sterility are the imperfec- 
tions of the performer. The imperfections of the means concerned are those 
already mentioned [in connection with the rite]. | 

In ordinary practice also, there is the rule: “One desiring fire should strike 
the pieces of wood (arani). In this case, the imperfection of the performance is the 
wrong way ofstriking, the imperfection of the performeris due to the error in 
understanding and making effort, the imperfection in the means employed consists 
in the wetness and hollowness of the striking wood. The absence of the desired 
result in this case is not indicative of the defect of falsehood, because the result is 
found to be produced in the presence of perfection. 
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The [Vedic injunction, namely,] “А person desirous of having a son should 
perform the prescribed rite for having a son" is not different from the rule of 
ordinary practice. 


Sütra 59 


[Answer continued) [There is no defect in the form 
of self-contradiction] because [in the injunctions 
concerning making oblations) the denunciation 
refers to the violation of the time of observance 
after resolving [in favour of one]. // ii. 1. 59 //. 


Bhasya 


[Answer] The expression “there is no self-contradiction in the injunctions 
concerning the offering of oblations” is to be read along with this sūtra. If a person 
violates the time of making oblations already resolved by himself, i.e. offers oblations 
in some other time,—in such a case, because of the violation of the time resolved, 
there is the denunciation [e.g.]: “The Syava dog devours the oblation that one offers 
after sunrise," This is a denunciation of the violation of the injunction. 


Elucidation . 


The main point of the Vedic injunction is that the oblation is to be offered in any of 
the hour specified. However, a person who has once resolved to observe a particular 
hour for offering oblations must never violate it. In case it is violated by somebody, his 
offerings are denounced as going to the dogs. 


Sütra 60 


[Answer continued] [There is no defect of 
repetition in the Vedic injunctions concerning 
recurring recital] because of the justification of 
‘reiteration’ (anuvada). || ü, 1. 60 //. 
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Bhüsya ` 


[Answer] From the context is to be understood that there is no defect of 
repetition in the Vedic injunctions concerning recurring recital. ‘Purposeless 
recurring recital’ (abhydsa) is ‘repetition’ (punarukti), while purposive recurring 
recital is ‘reiteration’ (anuvada). Thus, the recurring recital [prescribed in the 
injunction] : “The first spell is to be uttered thrice and the last spell is to be uttered 
thrice”, is reiteration, because of its purposiveness, The Sámidheni spells [i.e. the 
spells to be uttered while lighting the ritual woods] become fifteen in number as a 
result of tbe first and the last being uttered thrice. [The Samidheni spells are 
actually eleven in number, but the injunction is that at least fifteen of these spells 
should be uttered. This is done by uttering the first and the last thrice and the rest 
only once]. This is corroborated by the spell itself : “То the enemy, who harms us 
and whose harm we desire, I inflict injury by at least fifteen *weapons in the form of 
spells’ (vak-vajra).” Fifteen weapons of Samidheni spells are mentioned here, but 
this is not possible without recurring recital. 


Sütra 61 
[Answer continued] [Veda is valid], because 7 ^) 
proper exposition [of the Vedic texts] conveys 
meaning. //ii. 1. 61 // 
Bhasya 
[Answer] Verbal testimony [їп the form of Veda) is valid, just like statements 
in ordinary life. 
Elucidation 
After defending the validity of the Veda negatively by way of answering the three- 
fold typical charges against it, Gautama now offers positive proof for its validity, Just 
as in ordinary life, statements make sense only when properly understood, so also in the 
case of the Vedas proper exposition of the texts reveals real sense, 
Bhasya 


[The Vedas are traditionally divided into two parts, called mantra and 
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No, 
brühmana. After defending the > validity : of. the. mantra part, Gautama passes on 


to discuss the brahmana part]. The statements contained in the Brühmana-s are 
classified under three heads— 


Sütra 62 
Because these are classified as ‘injunction’ 
( vidhi-vacana ), ‘explanatory  stataments' 


(arthaváda-vacana) and ‘reiteration’ (anuvada- 
vacana), || ii. 1. 62 || 


Bhasya 
The statements contained in the Bra@hmana-s are classified under three heads: 
injunctions, explanatory statements and reiterations. Of these — | 
Sütra 63 
Injunction is the statement which prescribes 
[some act]. // ii. 1, 63 // 
Bhasya 


Injunction is the statement which prescribes or incites [to some action]. 


Injunction employs (опе to some activity] and prescribes [it]. As for ашрь; 


“One desirous of heaven should perform the Agnihotra rite”, etc. 


Sütra 64 


Statements eulogising (stuti), denouncing 
( nindà ), ‘mentioning _ contrary, injunctions. 
(parakrti) and “referring to traditional practice’: 
(puràkalpa) are called ‘the explanatory state- 
ments’ (arthavada), || ii. 1. 64 // 


N. ii. 13 
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Bhüsya 


Eulogising is praising by way of stating the results obtained from injunction. 
It aims at generating veneration, because what is praised is venerated. It also 
incites to action, because one is led to action on being told of the result. "Thus, e.g. 
“The gods conquered all by performing the Sarvajit rites, Itis the means of 
obtaining everything and conquering all. Everything can be obtained by this and 
all can be conquered". (Tàndya-mahà-brahmana xvi, 7. 2). 

Denouncing is stating the evil results of an action. It is forthe purpose of 
avoiding [the action], because that which is denounced is not performed. Thus, 
e.g., “This rite [i.e. Jyotistoma] is the foremost of all rites. One who does not 
perform this rite but performs some other rite becomes emaciated “like the soil 
that succumbs or perishes’ (gartapatya)." (Taàndya-mahà-bràhmana xvi. 1. 2] (Thus 
by denunciation or nindā as a form of arthaváda is really meant deprecation of the 
non-performance of a rite : it amounts in fact to the extolling of the rite itself]. 

*Mentioning contrary injunction' is stating an injunction contradicted |. 
[the performance of] others. Thus, e.g., the priests of the Sukla Yajurveda, айе 
offering oblations, first pours clarified butter into the fat (vapa) and then pours 
clarified butter into the ‘mixture of butter and curd’ (prsat-ajya). The priests of - 
Krsna Yajurveda first pours clarified butter into the mixture of butter and curd and 
say that this mixture of butter and curd is the very life of fire. 

‘Referring to traditional practice’ is stating the custom traditionally 
followed. Thus, e.g., “In the ancient times, the Brahmins praised the Vahispa- 

> vamana hymns [of the Sdmaveda] by the spells with which we are now performing 
the rites.” | 

(Objection) Why should ‘mentioning contrary injunction’ (parakrti) and 
‘referring to traditional practice’ (purakalpa) be regarded as ‘explanatory statements’ 
(arthavada) ? 5 

[Answer] These are ЗАРЕ as arthavdda because, being related to state- 
ments eulogising and denouncing, these bring out the implications contained in 
injunctions. 


Elucidation 


Тһе Mimámsakas, however, speak of three forms of arthavāda, viz. 1) gunaváda, 
2) anuvada and 3) bhiitarthavada, 

Arthaváda inthe form of gunaváda [literally, the statement of a secondary meaning] 
is a statement taken in its ‘secondary sense’ (gauna) because its primary sense is palpably 
contradicted by some other source of knowledge. Thus, e.g., the statement yajamünah- 
prastarah, meaning “The ‘person paying the cost of the rite’ (yajamüna) is the ‘bed оѓ. 
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kuša grass’ (prastara)", is palpably absurd. It is, therefore, to be understood in the sense 
that the yajamüna is similar to prastara; inasmuch as both are indispensable for the 
ritual performance. 

Arthavada in the form of anuvāda [literally, re-statement] means the reiteration of 
what is already established by some other source of knowledge. Thus, e.g., the state- 
ment agnih himasya bhesajam, meaning *Fire is the medicine for cold." 

Arthaváda in the form of bhütürthaváda [literally, the statement of an event of the 
past] is a statement neither contradicted nor already established by any other pramüna, 
but merely refers to an event. For example, “Indra raised the vajra against Vrtra.”’ 

But Phanibhüsana comments that the four forms of arthavada mentioned by 
Gautama are also recognised by Sabara in his Bhasya on the Mimamsa-sitra ii. 1. 33. 


Sütra 65 


Reiteration (anuvada) is the ‘purposive restate- 
ment by [the same] words' (vidhi-anuvacana) 
and '[the purposive restatement] by [the same] 
implication’ (vihita-anuvacana). || ü, 1. 65 // 


| Bhàs ya 


Reiteration is the purposive restatement by words as well as the purposive 
restatement by implication, The former is reiteration of words and the latter is 
reiteration of implication, Like repetition, reiteration also is twofold. 

What is the purpose of the reiteration of the prescribed [i.e. of the implica- 
tion or the vihita] ? The purpose is to refer to it. With reference to the prescribed 
praising or denouncing is understood or the continuation of tbe injunction is 
stated. It [i.e. reiteration] may also be for the purpose of indicating the order of 
the prescribed, Other similar purposes are to be understood, : 

In ordinary life also there are three forms of statements, viz. injunction 
(vidhi), ‘explanatory statement’ (arthavada) and reiteration (anuvdda). “Соок 
the rice",—this is a statement of injunction. “Longivity, vigour, strength, e 
happiness and ‘gifted intelligence’ (pratibh@) are all derived from food", —this is an 
explanatory statement. ““ Please cook, cook',—this repetition is reiteration, 
because its purpose is either [to imply] “Please cook quickly” or “Please cook over 
again" or “Please do the cooking yourself.” 


N. ii. 13/a 
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Just as statements in ordinary life, since these convey sense when properly 
analysed, are regarded as sources of valid knowledge, so also the statements of the 
‘Veda, since these convey sense when properly analysed, should be regarded as 
sources of valid knowledge. 


Elucidation 


. Though Vatsyayana says that there are many purposes of reiteration, he mentions 
specifically only four of these, namely, 1) praising, 2) denouncing, 3) completing the 
injunction and 4) indicating the order of the performance. The respective examples 
of these are : "crt j 

1) After expressing the injunction, “Опе should perform the Afvamedha. sacrifice", 
it is reiterated for praising it: “Опе who performs the A$vamedha overcomes death, 
overcomes evil.” 2) After prescribing that one should make oblations before sunrise, it 
is reiterated for denouncing the violation of the resolved time : “The Savala dog devours 
the oblation offered before sunrise", etc. 3) After prescribing that one should perform 
the Agnihotra koma, it is reiterated for completing the injunction that one should 
perform it with curd, 4) After separately prescribing the Soma sacrifice and the Darša 
and Pürnamása sacrifices, it is reiterated for indicating the order, “One should perform 
the Soma sacrifice after the performance of the Darga and Pürnamüsa." 


Sütra 66 


{ Objection ] There is no difference between 
reiteration (anuvdda) and repetition (punarukta), 
because in both cases the words are said over 
again. // ii. 1. 66 // 


[The dashrobow whi 2208, ote Hat] 

[Objection], Repetition is unjustified (asddhu) and reiteration is justified 
(sadhu),—this differentiation between the two is not logical. Why? Because in 
both cases words already understood are said over again. Therefore, both being 
the re-utterances of words already understood are [equally] unjustified. 


Sütra 67 


[Answer] There is difference [between repetition 
and reiteration] because it [ i.e. reiteration ] 
becomes justified like the imperative: “Go 
faster." // ñ. 1. 67 // 
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Bhàsya 

[used Тиен is no ábsengs:of-difference between repetition and reitera- = 
tion. Why? Because reiteration is purposive repetition. Repetition is redundant 
when it is mere [i.e. purposeless] restatement. Reiteration is purposive restatement, 
By restating, ‘“‘Go~quick and quick”—is sought to be expressed the increased 
tempo of movement, just as [this is done] by the imperative: “Go faster.” This 
is just an instance. There are other similar cases of restating. [For example, 
“One is cooking and cooking”, [expresses] the uninterruptedness of the activity 
[of cooking). ‘‘Beautiful are villages and villages” [expresses] the extensity of 
beauty. “The deity has rained avoiding and avoiding the Trigarta country [i.e. 
Jalandhar]" [expresses] the avoidance. ‘One is seated on the foundation, on the 
foundation" (expresses) the contiguity. “It is [as if] bitter and bitter" [expresses] 
similarity [of taste]. Thus reiteration is purposive, because itis taken recourse to 
for praising, denouncing, completing the injunction and also for indicating the 
order of the performance. 

Is the validity of the Veda proved merely by refuting the objections raised 
against it ? No. Moreover, by [the evidence]— 


Sütra 68 


Like the validity of Mantra and Ayurveda, its (i.e. 

of the Veda] validity is proved because of the 
trustworthiness of the person uttering it. (The 
validity of an utterance is established by the 
trustworthiness of the person uttering it. A 
trustworthy person is a speaker who has the 
direct knowledge of an object and is motivated 
by the desire of communicating the object as 
directly known by him. See Vàtsyüyana on 
Nyüya-sutrai. 1. 7. This is palpably so in the 
case of Mantra and Ayurveda. On the same 
ground is established the validity of the 
Veda]. // ii. 1. 68 // 


Bhasya 


What is meant by the validity of the Ayurveda ? It consists in its veracity, i.e, 
the absence of any opposition to facts. This means that the recommendation of the 
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Ayurveda, viz. “One performing this attains the desirable and one avoiding it 
avoids the undesirable," when properly followed, the promised results actually take 
place. The validity of the mantras consists [in their veracity, 1.e.] in this that when 
the spells intended to remove or dispel poison, evil spirit and lightning are 
uttered,—these actually take place [i.e. poison etc. are actually removed]. 

What is this [validity] due to ? It is due to the veracity of the trustworthy 
persons. But what, again, constitutes the veracity of the trustworthy persons ? The 
direct knowledge of what is prescribed, compassion for the living beings and the 
desire.to communicate the objects rightly. The trustworthy persons, who have the 
direct knowledge of what they prescribe, express their compassion for the living 
beings [by way of advising): “This isto be avoided" and “This is the cause of 
pain", or “This is to be attained” and “This is the means of its attainment.” For 
the ordinary living beings, who cannot themselves understand, there is no other way 
of knowing all these. except. such advice. Without the knowledge there can be no 
effort for their attainment and avoidance. And without such effort, there is no 
benefit for them. And there is no other means for attaining this benefit except such 
advice, [The trustworthy persons resolve:] “We are going to advise them 
correctly, as we have ourselves observed, so that by listening to usthey [i.e. 
ordinary persons] will acquire knowledge and thereby avoid the undesirable and 
attain the desirable," Thus the communications of trustworthy persons, being 
characterised by the three-fold veracity of. their trustworthiness, when actually 
followed, become fruitful. Therefore, the communication of the trustworthy 
persons are sources of valid knowledge and the trustworthy persons are themselves 
the sources of valid knowledge. 

From the (validity of the] Ayurveda, which is but the communication of an 
authoritative person about directly perceptible objects, is to be inferred the validity 
of the Veda [which is also a communication of trustworthy persons] about objects 
imperceptible. Further, the Veda is in part—e.g. in the injunction, “One desirous 
ofa village should perform a rite"—a communication about perceptible objects, . 
From [the validity of] this part is to be inferred (the validity of those parts of the 
Veda that communicate about objects imperceptible]. 

In ordinary life also, there are many practices based on the advice [of autho- 
ritative persons]. The trustworthiness of the advisers in ordinary life also is 
constituted by the direct knowledge of the objects spoken of, the compassion for 
others and the desire to communicate the objects rightly. [The communications of 
trustworthy persons in ordinary life] are also sources of valid knowledge because 
they are characterised by these [three]. 

The validity of Veda is also inferred from the identity of the seers and 
speakers. The trustworthy persons, who are the seers and speakers of the Veda, 
are themselves [the seers and speakers of] Ayurveda, etc. Therefore, the validity of 
the Veda is to be inferred like [the inference of] the validity of Ayurveda, 
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Elucidation 


‘The later Naiyüyikas like Vi$vanütha and his followers claim that the Mantras, 
viz, the spells to remove poison etc, as well as Ayurveda are but parts of Veda. But 
Phanibhüsana does not accept this. It may be argued that these Mantras and Ayurveda 
mean Atharvaveda. But Phanibüsana argues that without overlooking the close relation 
between Ayurveda and the Atharvaveda, it is wrong to include the former into the latter. 
From the clear statements of Caraka and Sušruta themselves, it is evident that they йо! 
not consider Ayurveda to be a part of the Atharvaveda : the word veda in Ayurveda сова, 
not stand for šruti, Further, Jayanta Bhatta strongly argues for the recognition of the!) 
Atharvaveda ав a Veda, but he clearly denies the same status to Ayurveda, Gangeéa also ` 
does not consider Ayurveda to be a Veda. 

Gautama argues that the validity of the Veda rests on the trustworthiness of its 
speaker. But who can be this trustworthy speaker? Udayana, Vácaspati and the later 
Naiyüyikas in general almost take it for granted that by this trustworthy speaker is meant 
God and God alone. But Phanibhüsana points out that it is significant that Gautama 
in this stra uses the expression ‘from the trustworthiness of the speaker’(dpta-pramanyat) 
and not ‘from the trustworthiness of God'(isvara-pràmünyat), Vatsyayana also does not 
mention God as the speaker of the Veda. On the contrary he refers to a number of 
trustworthy speakers as the seers of the Veda : ya eva Gptah vedarthanam drastarah 
pravaktürah ca. From the use of this plural, it is evident that he refers to the “seers” 
rather than to the Omniscient God as the speaker of the Veda. Uddyotakara also does 
. not mention God as the trustworthy person referred to in this sütra, 

Inthe VaiSesika-sitra, Kanada says: “Tbe Veda is valid because it is spoken by 
him"—Zàamnüyasya tat-vacanat pramanyam (х. 2. 9). Though Samkara Міќга, a later 
commentator, finally concludes that the expression ‘because spoken by him’ (tat-vacandat) 
means ‘because spoken by God,’ the earlier exponents of the Vaisesika philosophy like 
Pragastapada and Stidhara categorically state that the speakers of the ` Veda are the seers | 
and not: od: Gmnayah ve vedah, tasya vidhatarah kartürah ye rsayah. "That is, 18, "the s spoken' | 
(ümnüyah) means Veda ; its makers mean its authors, namely (ће seers, ` 

Nevertheless, argues Phanibhüsana, the statements of Gautama, Vatsydyana and 
others need not necessarily mean that the Vedic seers themselves could have composed the 
Veda completely independent of God. These statements oH as well be taken to mean 
that the “‘seers’” spoke t the Veda under the inspiring grace of God, However, concludes 
Phanibhüsana, it is for the learned to co to come to any final conclusion as to the real implica- 
tion of Vatsyayana. 


Bhasya 


[Objection] Since the validity of the Veda is due to its eternality, it is 
illogical [to argue] that the validity of the Veda is due to the trustworthiness of its 
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speakers, [Answer] The validity of words is due to their conveying objects by 
virtue of their expressiveness and [the validity] is not due to their eternality, If the 
words uttered are assumed to be eternal, then there will be no rule of specific words 
denoting specific objects, because [in that case] all words would denote all objects. 

It cannot be argued that in the event of non-eternality [of words], there 
would be non-expressiveness, because this is not observed to be so in the case of 
ordinary words, Itcannot be argued that these [Le. ordinary words] are also 
eternal, because in that case there is no explanation of wrong apprehension from 
the words of those who are not trustworthy, since, all words being eternal, even 
these words are [to be viewed] as sources of valid knowledge. If claimed that [the 
ordinary words] are non-eternal, then there is the absence of any specific ground, 
ie.a specific ground is to be shown why the ordinary words of untrustworthy 
persons are not eternal, The validity of ‘denoting words’ (n@madheya-Sabda) in 
ordinary life is due to their conveying objects when these are used according to the 
convention. Their validity cannot be justified if these are eternal. A denoting 
word, when used in ordinary discourse to convey a specific object, denotes the 
specific object on the strength of convention and not [on the strength of] its 
eternality. 

The eternality of the Veda consists in the uninterrupted continuation of its 
schools, its recurrent recitals and application through ‘the aeons associated with 
Manus’ (manvantara), the different ages, the past and the future times, The validity. 
of the Veda is due to the trustworthiness of its speakers and this in common with 
the validity of ordinary words. 

HERE ENDS THE FIRST AHNIKA OF THE SECOND CHAPTER OF 
VATSYAYANA’S COMMENTARY ON THE NYAYA-SUTRA 


Elucidation 


Vatsyayana shows here the fundamental difference between the Mimámsakas and the 
Naiyáyikas on the question of the validity of the Veda. According to the Mimamsakas, 
the Veda is not due to any personal agency and hence is eternal. From this eternality of 
the Veda, follows its validity, for if there is no personal agency involved there cannot be 
any chance of erorr as well. According to the Naiyáyikas, however, words can never be 
eternal and the validity of the Veda is derived from the trusworthiness of its speaker. | 


HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
THE SPECIFIC FORM OF VERBAL TESTIMONY (VEDA) 


(Sabda-visesa-pariksa-prakarana) 


FIRST AHNIKA OF THE SECOND CHAPTER ENDS 


Adhyaya II | Ahnika II 


I. CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE INSTRUMENTS OF VALID 
KNOWLEDGE BEING SPECIFICALLY FOUR 


Bhasya 


Apprehending that the enumeration of pramana-s [Nyüya-sütra 1.1.3] has 
not been correct, (Gautama raises the objection]— 


Sütra 1 


[Objection] [The pramàána-s] аге not four, be- 
cause of the validity of 'traditional hearsay' 
(aitihya), ‘postulation’ (arthapatti), ‘inclusion’ 
(sambhava) and ‘absence’ (abhava, i.e. know- 
ledge of absence). // ii, 2. 1 // | 


Bhüsya 


[Objection] Pramüna-s are not merely four. Why? Because traditional. 
hearsay, postulation, inclusion and absence also are. instruments of valid- · 
knowledge. 

Traditional hearsay means an assertion current for a long time in the form : 
“Thus it is said” but the original speaker of which is untraceable. (For example, 
the assertion: “It is said that a spirit dwells in this tree.”’) 

Postulation [or artha-Gpatti] means ‘that which follows’ (dpatti) from ‘logical 
implication’ (artha). Apatti in arthápatti means the attainment, i,ee. arriving at the ` 
‘inevitably incidental’ (prasanga).  Postulation is thus the implication which 
inevitably follows from the implication of what is stated. For example, “If there 
is no cloud there is no rain” What is [the implication] that follows [from the 
implication] in this case ? [It is] “There is rain when there is cloud.” 

Inclusion means the knowledge of the existence of an object derived from the 
knowledge of another object which 1s invariably related to it [i.e. the former]. 
For example, the knowledge of the existence of Gdhaka (і.е. a comparatively 
smaller unit of weight] from the knowledge of the existence of drona [i.e., a 
comparatively heavier unit of weight] and the knowledge of the existence of 
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prastha (і.е. a unit of weight comparatively lighter than ddhaka) from the know- 
ledge of the existence of adhaka. 

Absence is (the source in which the knowledge of) non-existence as contrary 
to the existent [leads to the knowledge of something else] For example, [the 
knowledge of] the non-existence of rain is a definite indication of the conjunction 
between wind and cloud, because there is no falling of rain-water in spite of its 
heaviness when the obstructing conjunction between wind and cloud exists. 
[Because of its heaviness, rain-water falls to the ground. However, it does not 
rain when there is strong wind to prevent raining. Thus, from the knowledge 
of the non-existence of rain is known the existence of the conjunction of strong 
wind with cloud]. 


Elucidation 


The source of knowledge referred to here as abhāva or absence, which is ínter- 
preted by Phanibhüsana as the instrument of knowledge in which “the knowledge of 
the absence of something leads to the knowledge of sometbing else", is clearly to be 
distinguished from non-apprehension or anupalabdhi of the Mimàmsakas, which is simply 
an instrument of knowing non-existence. In the example of absence given here by 
Vütsyüyana, the object known is an existent or bhava-padürtha. Further, the non- 
apprehension of the Mimamsakas is viewed by the Nalydyikas as an auxiliary causé of 
the perceptual knowledge of non-existence, whereas abh@va or absence mentioned here 
is equated by them to a form of inference. 


Sutra 2 


[Answer] It cannot be denied that pramdna-s 
are four, because “traditional hearsay' is not 
different from verbal testimony, while postula- 
tion, inclusion and absence are not different 
from inference. // ii, 2. 2 // 


Bhasya 


{Answer) It is acknowledged that these are sources of valid knowledge ; 
but these are not independent sources of valid knowledge, The objector raises his 
objection [against pramana being four-fold) by viewing these as independent sources 
of valid knowledge. But such an objection is untenable. Why? 
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Verbal testimony is the communication of a trustworthy person. This 
definition of verbal testimony is not inapplicable to traditional hearsay. This 
different [pramüna, i.e., traditional hearsay] is already covered by the general 
definition [of verbal testimony]. | 

Inference is the knowledge of an invariably related unperceived object from 
a perceived object, Similar are the cases of postulation, inclusion and absence. 

Postulation is nothing but inference, because it is the knowledge of some- 
thing not stated derived from the right understanding of what is stated, the two 
being related by [the relation of] contrariety. 

Inclusion also is nothing but inference, because it is the knowledge of ‘what is 
included’ (samudayi) from the knowledge of ‘that which includes it’ (samudaya), 
since ‘that which is included’ and ‘that which includes it’ are related by the relation 
of invariable co-existence. 

[Absence is nothing but inference] because when it is ascertained, “This 
being present that does not exist”,—from the [knowledge of the] absence of the 
effect is inferred the counter-agent of the cause. | 

Therefore, the enumeration of the pramüna-s is perfectly justified. 

[Objection) It is acknowledged that these are sources of valid knowledge, 
though these are not independent sources of valid knowledge. However, the 
acceptance of the validity of postulation is not justified. Thus,— 


= Sütra 3 


[Objection] Postulation is not valid, because 
of [the fallacy of] irregularity. // ii. 2. 3 // 


Bhasya 


[Objection] [From the statement] “When there is no cloud, there is no 
rain" is obtained by logical implication [i.e. by postulation], “When there is cloud, 
there is rain." But in spite of the presence of cloud, sometimes it does not rain. 
Hence, postulation is not valid, 

[Answer] there is no fallacy of irregularity in postulatio 


Sütra 4 


[Answer] Because of the imputation of postu- 
lation in what is not postulation. // ii. 2. 4 // 
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Bhasya 


From the statement “Where there is no cause, there is no effect” is obtained 
by logical implication (i.e. postulation] its contrary significance : “When there is the 
cause, there is the effect." Because the existent is contrary to the non-existent. 
This production of the effect in the presence of the cause, which is known by 
logical implication, does not violate the existence of the cause, because when the 
cause is absent the effect is not produced. Therefore, there is no fallacy of irregu- 
larity in postulatlon. However, the circumstance that in spite of the presence of 
the cause there is no. production of the effect, because of the counter-agents 
[inhibiting the production of the effect], is only a characteristic of the cause 
and is not something established by postulation. What, then, is to be established 
by postulation ? [It is] that in the presence of the cause the effect is produced. 
The fact to be established by this postulation is that the production of the effect 
does not violate the existence ofthe cause. Thus, the refutation rests on the 
imputation of postulation to whatis not postulation, The characteristic of the 

- cause ascertained by observation cannot be denisd, | 


Elucidation 


From the statement, “When there is no cause, there is no effect” is known by postu- 
lation : “When there is the cause, there is the effect," The objector contends that this is 
invalid, because there are cases of the absence of the effect in spite of the presence of the 
cause.  Vátsyáyana answers that such a refutation is irrelevant. The absence of the 
effect in spite of the presence of the cause is due to some counter-agent, with the 
discussion of which postulation has nothing todo. By postulation is simply indicated 
here that when the cause is present, the effect takes place, And that is all. 


Sütra 5 


[Answer] The argument [of the opponent] 
refuting [the validity of postulation] is not 
valid, because it is itself vitiated by the fallacy 
of irregularity. // ii. 2. 5. // 


Bhagya 


[Answer] The argument refuting [the validity of postulation is] : ‘‘Postulation 
is not valid, because of the fallacy of irregularity.” By this is denied the validity of 
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postulation, but not its existence. And thus it becomes irregular. By this argu- 
ment nothing can be denied, because being vitiated by the fallacy of irregularity, it 
is itself not valid. 

If you [objector] admit that, there being restriction of pramüma-s to their 
respective objects, there can be irregularity [of a pramána] only in respect of its 
specific object and the point of the refutation is not the existence but the validity of 
postulation, —in that that case, 


Stitra 6 


[Answer] It [i.e. the argument of the opponent] 
being valid, there will also be the validity of 
postulation. // ii. 2, 6 // 


ш Bhasya 


In the case of postulation also, the point established is that the production 
of the effect does not violate the existence of the cause and not that the characteris- 
tic of the cause is its inefficacy in producing the effect in the presence of a counter- 
agent. 


Elucidation 


The objector may claim that the real point of his argument is the refutation of the 
validity of postulation and this has nothing to do with the existence of postulation. 
Therefore, the charge that his argument does not apply to the existence of postula- 
tion, —and as such is irregular,—is an irrelevant one. 

In defence of postulation it is argued that on the same ground the г of irregu- 
larity against postulation is itself irregular. The main point of the postulation under 
consideration is that in the presence of the cause the effect takes place, and nothing else, 
Thus, the evidence of the counter-agents preventing the cause from producing the effect 
has nothing to do with the real point of postulating, 


Bhasya 


But, then, the acceptance of the validity of absence (abhāva) is not justified. 
Why ? | | 
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Sütra 7 


= [Objection] Absence [ie. the knowledge of 
non-existence as a source of knowledge] is not 
valid, because its object [i.e. the object of the 
knowledge of non-existence] is unproved. 


ш 


Bhasya 


In spite of there being innumerable objects of absence accepted by the 
people, the objector, out of sheer impertinence, says that absence is not valid 
because its object is itself unproved. 

Now, since there are innumerable objects [of absence], only a few of these 
objects are cited. 


Sutra 8 


[Answer] The object of it (i.e, of absence] is 
proved, because when there are certain objects 
marked, the unmarked objects are characterised 
by the non-existence of the mark.  // ii. 2, 8 // 


Bhasya 


The objects of this absence are proved. How? Because when there are. 
some marked clothes that are not to be fetched, the unmarked clothes that are to 
be fetched are characterised as not marked, i.e., characterised by the non-existence 
ofthe mark. When there are certain clothes marked along with certain clothes 

` unmarked, and a person is instructed : “Fetch the unmarked clothes"—he knows 
` the clothes as unmarked by the non-existence of the mark and thus knowing brings 
these. And what gives right knowledge is a pramana. 


|. Sütra 9 | 
]t cannot be claimed that there is no 


non-existence if there is no object, because 
the mark exists in other clothes. // ii, 2. 9. // 


Bhasya 
[Objection] The non-existence of an object can be rightly known only where 
the object does not exist after being [previously] produced. In the case of the 
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unmarked clothes, the mark cannot be non-existing after being [previously] 
produced, Therefore, the non-existence of the mark in those is not established, 

[Answer] No, because the mark exists somewhere else [i.e, in other clothes]. 
Just as the person instructed [to fetch the unmarked clothes] finds the mark present 
in other clothes, so does he find the absence of the mark in the unmarked clothes. 
Such a person, apprehending the absence of the mark, knows the object (i.e. the 
unmarked clothes] by absence. 


Sütra 10 


[Objection] It cannot be claimed that because 
of the presence of (the markin the marked 
clothes], the non-existence of the same mark 
in the unmarked {clothes is apprehended). 
/] ii, 2. 10 // 


Bhasya 


[Objection] The marks, which exist—i.e. are present==in the clothes marked, 
cannot be non-existing. It cannot be claimed that іп the unmarked clothes, there 
is the non-existence of the marks which already exist іп the marked clothes. It is 
self-contradictory to speak of the non-existence of those which exist. 


Sütra 11- 


[Answer] No, because [the non-existence of 
the mark] is apprehended with reference to 
the marks existing. // ii. 2. 11. // 


[Answer] We do not claim that there is the non-existence ofthe same 
marks which already exist, But [we assert that] in certain clothes the marks exist 
and in certain others (these] do not [exist] ; a person having the relative knowledge 
(of the two] ascertains those [unmarked clothes] by the non-existence of the mark 
in those clothes where he cannot find the mark. 


Sutra 12 


[Answer continued] Moreover, because there 
can be non-existence even before the origina- 
tion, // ii. 2. 12 // 
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Bhasya 


[Answer] Non-existence is of two forms, namely the non-existence before 
origination and the non-existence due to the destruction of the originated. Of these, 
the non-existence of the marks in the unmarked clothes is actually non-existence in. 
the form of non-existence before origination and not the other. 


Elucidation 

Though Gautama denies to absence the independent status of a pramana, he admits 
nevertheless its validity. As against this admission of validity, the objection is raised that 
non-existence being itself inadmissible, the knowledge of non-existence cannot be regarded 
as ап instrument of valid knowledge. As against this objection, Gautama shows that 
non-existence in its two forms, viz. non-existence before origination and non-existence 
after destruction must be admitted. But Phanibhüsana adds that the admission of these 
two forms of non-existence must not be understood as definite denial of the other forms of 
non-existence accepted by the Naiyayikas. 


HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE CRITICAL EXAMINATION DR 
PRAMÁNA BEING ONLY FOUR-FOLD 


( pramàna-catustva-pariksa-prakarana ) 
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IH. CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF NON-ETERNALITY OF SOUND 


Bhasya 


It is [already] indicated that sound is of different kinds, inasmuch as 
(in Nydya-sittra 1.1.7 Gautama says] “Verbal testimony is the communication from 
a trustworthy person” —and thus qualifies verbal testimony as [that form of] sound 
which has the characteristic of being the communication from a trustworthy person. 
It [sound] is now going to Бе critically examined in its general aspect, viz. [by 
raising the question] Is sound eternal or non-eternal ? If there is any question as to 
the cause of the doubt, this doubt is [to be understood] as due to contradictory | 
statements [as follows). 

According to some [i.e. the older Mimámsakas], sound is a quality of empty 
space, is all-pervasive, eternal, and has the potentiality of being manifested, 

According to others (i.e. the Sámkhyas], along with other qualities like 
smell etc sound resides in substances and has the potentiality of being manifested, 
just like smell etc, which are pre-existing. 

According to others [i.e. the Vaisesikas], sound is a quality of empty space 
having both origin and destruction, just like knowledge. 

According to others [і.е. the Buddhists], sound is produced by the upheaval ` 
of ‘matter’ (mahabhiita), is without substratum and has both origin and destruction. 

Hence there is doubt as to the real nature of sound. 


Elucidation 


The view, viz. sound is produced by the upheaval of mahābhūta is identified by 
Vácaspati as the view of the Buddhists, But the exact meaning of mahübhüta here is 
notclear. It usually means matter in its gross form. But there are cases in which the 
word refers to earth and ‘empty space’ (akaja) In the Sarvadarsanasamgraha, 
Madhava says that according to the Buddhists sound is produced by akaja, Thus it 
may be that mahdbhiita here means akaša. 


Bhasya 
The conclusion is that sound is non-eternal. How ? 
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Sütra 13 


[Sound is non-eternal) ‘because it has origin’ 
( Gdimattvat ), ‘because it is perceived by a 
sense-organ’ (aindriyakatvat), and because it is 
referred to as non-eternal. // ii. 2, 13 // 


Bhüsya 


The word 24/ means the source, і.е, the cause, і.е. that from which it origi- 
nates. Whatever is found to have a cause is known to be non-eternal, Sound, which 
is produced by conjunction and disjunction, is non-eternal, because it has a cause. 
What exactly is the meaning intended to be conveyed? “Because it has a cause” 
( utpatti-dharmakatvat ) means “because it has the characteristic of being pro- 
duced." And, “sound is non-eternal" means “‘it ceases after origination”, i.e. 
‘thas the characteristic of being destroyed.” | | 

But there may Бе a doubt about this. Are conjunction and disjunction the 
causes of the production of sound or are these the causes of the manifestation of 
sound ? That is why [i.e. to dispel this doubt] Gautama says: “Because it is per- 
ceived by a sense-organ.” The expression “perceived by a sense-organ" means 
“perceived through sense-object contact." (But the question arises] “Is this sound 
like colour etc, manifested by being co-extensive with ‘that which manifests it’ 
(ууайјака) ?° Or, “Is sound perceived as inhering in the [empty space enclosed by 
the] ear-hole, after a series of consecutively produced sounds results from a sound 
Originally caused by conjunction?” Since sound is perceived even after the 
cessation of the conjunction, it is not perceived as coextensive with that which 
manifests it. In the case of splitting a piece of wood, sound is perceived by a 
person at a distance even after the cessation of the conjunction of the wood and the 
axe [which originally produces the sound]. *That which is manifested' cannot be 
apprehended in the absence of ‘that which manifests it.’ Therefore, conjunction 
is not ‘that which manifests’ [sound]. If conjunction is viewed as ‘that which 
produces’ (utpádaka) [sound], then the perception of sound even after the cessation 
of the conjunction is logically acceptable, because sound is perceived as inhering 
in the [empty space enclosed: by the] ear-hole after a series of consecutively 
produced sounds results from a sound originally caused by conjunction. 

Sound is produced rather than manifested also because of the further ground 
that “it [sound] is referred to as non-eternal.”” Only that which is non-eternal is 
spoken of as being intense (tivra) or mild (manda) : for example, ‘‘intense pleasure", 
“mild pleasure", “intense pain" and “mild pain." [Sound is also] spoken of as 
*intense sound" and “mild sound." mM 
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Elucidation 


As against the Mimamsa view that sound is eternal, Vatsyayana argues that it must 
be non-eternal because it has origin and destruction. Sound originates from a conjunc- 
tion,—e.g. of the axe with the wood,—or from disjunction,—e.g. in the case of the 
splitting of a bamboo. And that which has origin must have destruction. 

But, then, how is sound perceived? According to the Nyāya view, after being 
originally produced by a conjunction or disjunction, it gives rise to a series of successive 
sounds —each preceding ones of which produces the immediately successive ones—and the 
final sound in the series is the one that inheres in the empty space enclosed by the ear-hole, 
What is actually perceived is this final sound of the series and when it is being perceived 
the conjunction or disjunction producing the original sound has already ceased to exist. 
The production of a series of successive sounds from an original one is usually explained 
by the Naiyáyikas with the analogy of a series of waves in water produced by an original 
wave and this is known as vici-taranga-nyaya, 


Bhasya 


[Objection] It is claimed that the intensity or mildness of the perception of 
sound is because such is the nature of ‘that which manifests’ it, as in the case of the 
perception of colour. x 

[Answer] No. [ie. this cannot be claimed], because of the fact: of one- 
sound ‘being drowned’ (abhibhava) by another. | | 

[Objection explained] The intensity or mildness of the perception of sound is 
due to the intensity or mildness of the conjunction which manifests it. Sound itself 
shows no such difference. Just as the [intensity or mildness of] the perception of 
colour is due to the intensity or mildness of that which reveals it [viz. light]. - 

(Answer explained] But this is not so, because one sound is found to be 
drowned by another. The sound of the drum, which is more intense, drowns the 
sound of the string instrument, which is milder. But not the milder (і.е. the milder 
sound does not drown the more intense one]. The perception of sound itself : 
cannot be the agent that drowns, [In your view], neither does sound itself differ 
(because, in your view, sound is but one]. This fact of drowning is explained only 
by admitting sounds to be different, 

Therefore, sound is produced rather than is manifested. 


Elucidation | Е. 
According to the Mimümsakas, sound is eternal and is one. Therefore, they claim 
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that sound is never produced; it is only manifested. What is considered by the 
Naiyáyikas as that which produces or causes sound, viz, conjunction or disjunction, ls 
claimed by the Mimámsakas as that which only manifests the eternal and one sound. 

As against this, Vátsyáyana argues that the intensity or mildness of sound proves 
that it is not one. Intensity and mildness cannot characterise the same sound ; from the 
intensity of some sound and the mildness of another, therefore, follows that the two 
sounds are different. | 

As against this, it is argued that intensity and mildness really belong to that which 
manifests the sound ; we wrongly attribute these to the sound itself, just as the brightness 
or dullness of colour depends on the light that manifests it and not on the colour itself. 
Vatsyayana argues that this is untenable. The fact is that the more intense sound drowns 
the milder one and this fact shows that intensity and mildness are characteristics of the 
sounds themselves rather than of that which manifests sound, 


Bhüsya 


If claimed that sound is manifested as coextensive with that which manifests 
it, there can be no explanation of one sound being drowned by another, because of 
the absence of any relation. According to the.thesis that sound is manifested as co- 
extensive with that which manifests it, there can be no explanation of the drowning 
of one sound by another, because the sound of the drum has no relation with the 
sound of the string instrument. | 

If argued that one sound drowns another without the two being related, then 
there will be the absurdity of the drowning of any sound by any other. You 
may think that one sound is drowned by another in spite of there being no relation 
between the two. In that case, just as the sound of the drum sometimes drowns 
the sound of the string instrument, so also [the sound of the drum] will drown 
the sound of the string instrument even when [the string instrument] is at a 
distance as it does when (the string instrument] is near [the drum], because the 
absence of any relation is equally there in the two cases, Assuming the possibility 
of this, the beating of the drum [anywhere in the world] will make inaudible the 
sounds of the string instruments played all over the world at that time. [But in our 
view] admitting the existence of different ‘series of sounds’ (Sabda-santüna-s), it is 
quite logical that, when these come in contact with the sense-organ, some of the 
milder sounds are drowned by some others that are more intense. | 

Now, what is meant by this drowing (abhibhava) [literally, overpowering] ? 
Drowning is the lack of perception of an object due to the perception of another 
object, which is similar in nature and is perceptible. For example, the lack of 
perception of the perceptible light of the meteor because of the perception of the 
light of the sun (i.e. in daytime]. 
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Elucidation 


How can the Mimāmsakas explain the fact of one sound drowning another ? 
Does it take place when the two sounds are related or are unrelated ? From the Mimámsá 
point of view, there is no possibility of two sounds being related, for each sound exists 
only where it is manifested : the sound of the drum exists where there is the conjunction 
of the drum with the beating stick while the sound of the string instrument exists where 
there is the conjunction of the finger with string. If, however, it is argued that a sound 
can drown another without being related to it, there results the absurdity of one 
sound drowning all simultaneous sounds all over the world. 


Sütra 14 


[Objection] No [ie. the three grounds men- 
tioned in the previous sūtra do not prove that 
sound is non-eternal], because of the eternality 
of the non-existence of the jar (after its destruc- 
tion], because of the eternality of the universal 
and because of the eternal being customarily 
treated as the non-eternal. // ii. 2. 14 // 


Bhasya 


[Objection] Sound cannot be proved as non-eternal [on the ground] **because 
it has origin." Why ? For there is the fallacy of irregularity. The non-existence 
of the jar [after its destruction] is found to be eternal in spite of having 
an origin. Why it has an origin ? Because the non-existence of the jar [after its 
destruction] results from the disjunction of its causes [viz. the component parts]. 
Why is this [non-existence after its destruction] eternal ? Because the non-existence 
[after destruction] of the jar, which non-existence results from the disjunction of 
its causes (viz. component parts], can never be negated by the existent (i.e, the jar]. 
(Since the jar once destroyed can never come to being again, its non-existence is 
never destroyed]. 

As to the ground, viz. “because it is perceived by а sense-organ", —(we- 
answer that] this also is vitiated by the fallacy of irregularity. [Since in your 
own view] the universal is eternal as well as is perceived through sense-object 
contact. | 

As to the ground, viz. “because it is referred to as non-eternal",—[we answer 
that] this is also vitiated by the fallacy of irregularity. Since the eternalis found 
to be [customarily treated] as the non-eternal. Just as there are assertions. 
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{regarding non-eternal objects like] “the part of the tree" or “the part of the- 
blanket’’, so "o there are assertions [regarding eternal objects like] “part of 
the empty space” or “part of the self”. 


Sütra 15 


[Answer] There is no fallacy of irregularity, 
because of the clear apprehension of the 
difference between eternal in a ‘primary sense’ 
(tattva) and eternal in a ‘secondary sense’ 
(bhakta), [The non-existence of the jar after 
destruction is said to be eternal in a secondary 
sense while sound is claimed by the Mimam- 
sakas to be eternal in a primary sense]. 7 
/] ii. 2, 15 [I . 


Bhasya 


[Answer] What exactly is meant by eternality when something is charac- 
terised as eternal ? Eternality means the absence of the destruction of objects that 
are by nature without origin. Eternality in this sense does not exist in non-existence 
after destruction. In it [ie. in this non-existence] eternality exists only in its 
secondary sense,—in the sense of an object surrendering its own nature, i.e. which 
is destroyed after being produced and never comes to being again. Now, the 
category “non-existence of the jar [after its destruction] is eternal in the sense of 
“ав if being eternal." There is no fallacy of irregularity, because no effect. having 
the nature similar to the nature of sound i$ found to be eternal, 


Elucidation 
Eternality in its primary sense implies the absence of origin as well as of destruction. 
Eternality in its secondary sense. implies the mere absence of destruction, Naiyáyikas 


claim that sound cannot be eternal in the primary sense. Therefore, it is no use citing 
against them the evidence of the non-existence of the jar after destruction, which 


non-existence is eternal only in the secondary sense. 


Bhàsya 


As to the objection, “because of the eternality of the universal'"—T[i.e. the 
objection, that the universal in spite of being eternal] is perceived through the 
contact with the sense-organ, (Gautama answers] — 
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Sütra 16 


| [Answer continued] [The fallacy of irregularity 
is ruled out] because there is palpable difference 
in the inference of the series of sounds (from 


which is further inferred the non-eternality of 
sound]. // ii. 2. 16 // 


Bhüsya 


(Answer] From the context is to be understood that there is no fallacy of 
irregularity even in the cases of eternal objects. [We do not claim] that sound is 
non-eternal merely because of its perceptibility by the sense. What, then, [is our 
claim]? From “being perceptible through sense-contact” is inferred the series and 
from this is (further inferred] the non-eternality [of sound]. 


Elucidation 


Phanibhüsana explains as follows the steps involved in the inference of non-eterna- 
lity of sound from its being perceptible through sense-object contact. 

Since sound is perceived through sense-contact, there must be a contact between 
sound and the sense, However, the auditory sense, which is of the nature of empty space, 
cannot go out to come in contact with sound where it is produced. Therefore, from the 
sense-contact with sound is to be inferred a series of successive sounds originating from 
some conjunction or disjunction and ultimately reaching the auditory sense. Butsucha 
series means that each preceding member of it is destroyed after producing the succeeding 
member, From this, therefore, is finally inferred the non-eternality of sound, 

Thus the real argument of Gautama is not that whatever is the object of sense-con- 
tact is non-eternal, In view of the steps involved in Gautama's inference of the 
non-eternality of sound from its perceptibility through sense-contact, it is no use citing 
the evidence of the universal also being perceptible through sense-contact. 


 Bhüsya 


As to the objection [that there is the fallacy of irregularity] because of 
the eternal being customarily treated as non-eternal, [Gautama answers]: No. 


Sutra 17 


[Answer continued] Because by the word 
*part' is meant only the substance causing the 
whole (і.е. the component parts causing the 
whole]. // ii. 2. 17 // 
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Bhüsya 


[Answer] [You have claimed in Nyaya-sütra ii, 2. 14], *'similarly the part of 
empty space and the part of the self." But in these cases are not meant the 
substances causing [empty space and self] as in the case of non-eternal objects [by 
the word ‘part’ is meant the ‘substances causing the whole’). Because how can that 
which is non-existent be meant ? [The parts of akasa and self are non-existent and 
therefore, by these cannot be meant the substances causing ākāśa and self). The 
component parts of akasa or self are non-existent, because these are not appre- 
hended by any pramana. What, then, is meant [by the word *part'] in these cases ? 
The non-coextensiveness of the conjunction. That the conjunction of empty space 
with substances *of perceptible magnitude' (paricchinna) does not pervade the whole 
of empty space, i.e. [the conjunction] exists as being non-coextensive with empty 
space, Thus is explained its [i.e. of empty space] similarity with a non-eternal 
object, because the conjunction of two āmalaka fruits is not coextensive with its 
substratum [i.e. the two fruits]. Due to this similarity is the secondary use : “рагі 
of empty space." By this is also explained the “part of self." Sound, knowledge, 

-etc are also non-coextensive [with their substrata]. Intensity and mildness of sound 
are already shown to be intrinsic in sound and [sound is not thus characterised] in 
the secondary sense. | 

Why do we not find any sūtra with this purport from the author of the sūtra 
himself ? It is the practice (Si/a) of the noble (bhagavan) author of the sitra-s that 
in many cases he does not explain the two opposite theses, because he considers 

. that the knowledge of the right nature of objects is obtained from the accepted 
doctrines of the branch of study. The accepted doctrines of the branch of study 
known by the name Nyáya consists of inferences baving all the real marks and not 

‘contradicted by perception or verbal testimony. 


Elucidation 


The main point of the objection is that sometimes even eternal objects are treated as 
non-eternal, For example, ákaša and self, which are eternal, are sometimes spoken of 
as having parts, which are the characteristics only of the non-eternal. Vütsyáyana answers 
that when we speak of the parts of ākāśa or self, the word ‘part’ is used in a clearly 
scondary seuse to mean ‘non-coextensive conjunction’ while by parts of tree etc are 
meant their constituent causes and this is the primary sense of the word ‘part’. In the 
case of sound, the word *non-eternal' is used in its clearly primary sense, just as in 
respect of jar etc. Therefore, the evidence of the use of clearly secondary sense in the 
case of the parts of akása or self cannot disprove the non-eternality of sound on the 
ground that it is spoken of as being so. | 
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Referring to the concluding remarks of Váütsyüyana in this commentary, Phani- 
bhüsana hints at some possible textual corruption of the Nyaya-sütra in the form of 
interpolation which might have provoked these. 


Bhasya 


In spite of all these [refutations of objections), it may be asked: How to 
determine “It exists” or “It does not exist”? (The answer is]—on the grounds of 
being apprehended ог not apprehended by pramana. Therefore, sound does not 
exist [before and after its production]— 


Sütra 18 


Because it is not apprehended before being 
uttered and because of the absence of the 
apprehension of any cause preventing [the 
apprehension of sound] etc,  // ii. 2. 18 // 


Вһазуа 


Sound does not exist before being uttered. Why ? Because ії is not appre- 
hended. Neither can it be legitimately claimed that in spite of its existence it is 
not apprehended because of some preventing factor. Why? Because there is no 
knowledge of any factor in the form of obstruction etc preventing the apprehen- 
sion. There is no knowledge of any factor responsible for the non-awareness of 
sound in the form: “Sound, being obstructed by this, is not apprehended” and 
“Sound is not perceived because, owing to separation, it is not coming in contact 

with the sense.” Therefore, sound does not exist when it is not uttered, 

[Objection] The utterance is only “what manifests sound” and, in the absence 
of this, sound is not perceived before being uttered. 

[Answer] What exactly is meant here by utterance ? [Utterance is] the ‘violent 
conjunction’ (pratighata) of the wind, located inside the belly and moved by an 
internal exertion due to the desire of uttering with throat, palate etc. Difierent 
letters are manifested according to the different sites (i.e. throat, palate, etc] of 
this violent conjunction. This violent conjunction is but a form of conjunction. The 
possibility of conjunction being “that which manifests’ (vyaríjaka) is already refuted 
(in Ayàya-sütra ii. 2. 13]. Therefore, (it must be admitted that] there is no 
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awareness of sound not because of the absence of “what manifests it', but because it 
is itself non-existent. 
| Thus, sound is heard when it is uttered and it is inferred that the sound 
heard is produced as previously non-existent. Itis not heard also after the utter- 
ance. Therefore, it is destroyed after being produced and [at that time] it is not 
heard because of its non-existence. Why ? As already said, because of the non- 
awareness of any preventing factor. 

Therefore, sound has the characteristic of being produced as well as being 
destroyed. 

In spite of this being so [i.e. the non-eternality of sound being already estab- 
lished, Gautama] covering truth as it were with a cloud of dust (in the next two 


sütra-s] says— 


Sütra 19 


[Objection] There is an obstructing factor, 
because of the non-apprehension of the non- 
awareness of the obstructing factor. //ii.2.19 // 


Bhasya 


[Objection] If [you claim] there is no obstructing factor, because of its non- 
apprehension, then [we argue] there is по non-apprehension of obstructing factor 
because of the non-apprehension of it [i.e. of the non-apprehension of obstructing 
factor itself]. - 

[This is answered by Vatsyayana as follows] How do you know that there 
is no apprehension of the non-apprehension of the obstructing factor? [In answer 
it is said], what is there to know about it? Because, itis the same in the cases of 
the apprehension of both apprehension and non-apprehension, inasmuch as both 
are known by the internal sense [i.e. mind]. A person, not being aware of any 
obstructing factor, apprehends by the internal sense: “I am not aware of any obs- 
tructing factor" just as he, on being aware of the obstructing factor when something 
is obstructed by a cottage, acquires the knowledge [that is, the apprehension of the 
obstructing factor] by the internal sense. Thus, the non-apprehension of an 
obstructing factor is known just in the same way as the apprehension of the obstruc- 
ting factor. Ifthis із so, [i.e.if the apprehension of the non-apprehension of 
obstruction is admitted], this [objection in the form of futile rejoinder] cannot 


arise at all. 
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Elucidation 


Gautama says that the obstructing factor does not exist because it is not appre- 
hended. As against this, the objector argues that the non-apprehension of the obstruct- 
ing factor does not exist, because it [i.e. the non-apprehension itself) is not apprehended. 
In other words, the non-apprehension of the non-apprehension of the obstructing factor 
amounts to the assumption of the existence of the obstructing factor. | 

Vátsyáyana shows that this futile rejoinder is self-destructive, He forces the objector 
to admit that there can be the apprehension of both apprehension and non-apprehension 
through the internal sense and, if this is so, the objector is obliged to admit that there can 
be the apprehension of non-apprehension. Therefore, the objector cannot claim that 
non-apprehension itself is not apprehended. 


Bhasya 


The objector resorting to futile rejoinder, even admitting the existence of 
the non-apprehension of the obstructing factor, says— 


Sūtra 20 


[Objection] There can be no non-existence of 
the obstructing factor due to its non-apprehen- 
sion, because in spite of the non-apprehension 
there can be the existence of the non-apprehen- 
sion of the obstructing factor. // ii. 2. 20, // 


Bhüsya 


[Objection] Just as there may be non-apprehension of the obstructing 
factor which (non-apprehension] is not known, so also there may be the obstructing 
factor which is not known. You may admit that there can be the non-apprehen- 
sion of the obstructing factor in spite of. its being not apprehended and even . 
admitting this you further assert that there is no obstructing factor because of its | 
non-apprehension—but even admitting this there can be no rule regarding appre- 
hension (in the form]: “If there is non-apprehension there is absence.” 
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Sütra 21 


[Answer] [The ground mentioned by the 
objector in Nyaya-shtra ii, 2. 19, viz.] “because 
of the non-apprehension of the non-awareness 
of the obstructing factor’’—is nota real ground, 
Because the non-apprehension (of the obstruc- 
tion] is of the nature of absence. // ii. 2, 21 // 


Bhüsya 


[Answer] That which is apprehended exists. And that which is not apprehended 
does not exist. It is well-established that the absent is of the nature of the non- 
existent, Non-apprehension is nothing but non-existence of apprehension. This non- 
apprehension is not apprehended, because of being of the nature of non-existence. 
The obstructing factor, however, is an existent. Itshould have been known. But 
itis not known. So it does not exist, | 

Therefore, the claim “there can be no non-existence of the obstructing factor 
due to its non-apprehension" [Nyaya-sütra ii, 2. 20] is not tenable. 

Now, what is the ground by which the objector [claims to] prove the 
eternality of sound ? 


Sütra 22 


[Objection] (Sound is eternal] because it does 
not possess the quality of touch. // ii. 2. 22 // 


Bhásya 


(Objection) ‘Empty space’ (akà$a), which does not possess the quality of 
touch, is found to be eternal. Similar is sound. 

[To this Vátsyáyana answers] This is vitiated by the fallacy of irregularity 
in both ways (і.е. in both instances). The atom, which possesses the quality of 
touch, is known to be eternal and action (karma), which does not possess the quality 
of touch, is known to be non-eternal. The instance based on “similarity with the 
subject’ (sadhya-sadharmya) for the probans, viz. “because it does not possess the ` 
quality of touch" — | | 


Sütra 23 


[Answer] Cannot be cited, because of the 
non-eternality of action. // ii, 2. 23 /| 
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Bhasya 


The instance based on 580 асу with the subject! (sddhya-vaidharmya) 
(for the probans]— 


Sütra 24 


[Answer] Cannot be cited, because of the 
eternality of the atom,  // ii. 2. 24 // 


Bhasya 


There being irregularity in both the instances, it is not a real ground, 


Elucidation 


The objector claims that sound is eternal because it does not possess the quality of 
touch. Here the probandum is ‘“‘eternality’’ and the probans is “the absence of the quality 
of touch.” The instance to be cited for this inference must be based either on similarity 
(sadharmya) or on dis-similarity (vaidharmya) with the subject (paksa). As against the 
former, Gautama shows that action, in spite of not possessing the quality of touch, is 
non-eternal. As against the second possibility, he shows that the atoms, in spite of 
possessing the quality of touch, are eternal. Thus, the probans of the opponent is really a 
pseudo-probans, inasmuch as it shows irregularity in the cases of both forms of instances. 

Gautama’s mention of the instance of the atoms being eternal in spite of possessing 
the quality of touch shows that the vyatireka-vyüpti underlying the exemplification he has 
in mind is : ‘‘Wherever there is no ‘absence of the quality of touch’ there is no ‘eterna- 
lity." Inthis case, the absence of the probandum is ascertained from the absence of the 
probans. Usually, however, in the case of a vyatireka-vyüpti, the absence of the probans is 
ascertained from the absence of the probandum. See i in this connection the Elucidation 
on Nydya-sittra i. 1. 37. | 


Bhasya 


Then, let the ground [for the inference of the eternality of sound) be— 


. Sutra 25 


[Objection] [Sound is eternal], *because it is 
being imparted', // ii, 2. 25 // 
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Bhüsya 


[Objection] That which is given away is found to exist beforehand, And 
this sound is imparted by the preceptor to the disciple. Therefore, sound exists 
beforehand. | 


Elucidation 


The preceptor imparts knowledge to the disciple through words which are but 
sounds. Therefore, the objector views this as a case of imparting sound. But the act of 
imparting sound presupposes the existence of sound even before it is uttered, for that 
which does not already exist cannot be imparted. Therefore, sound cannot be proved as 
non-eternal on the ground that it does not exist before being uttered, 


Sütra 26 


[Answer] This is no real ground, because it is 
not apprehended in “between the two' 
(antarála) [viz. the preceptor and the disciple]. 
II ii. 2. 26. /I 


Bhüsya 


By what mark is known the existence of sound in between the two, viz. *one 
who imparts’ [i.e. the preceptor] and ‘one to whom is imparted’ (і.е. the disciple] ? 
It is admitted no doubt that what is given exists beforehand, leaves the donor and 
reaches the donee. 


Sutra 27 


[Objection] [The refutation mentioned in the 
previous sūtra is] untenable, because [of the 
presence of the mark] of teaching. // ii, 2. 27 // 


Bhasya | 


[Objection] Teaching is the mark [to show the existence of the sound in 
between the two]. In the absence of the act of imparting, there can be no teaching. 
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Elucidation 


Just as in the case of teaching archery, the bow and arrow exist in between the 
preceptor and the disciple, so also in the case of teaching through sound, the sound exists 
in between the two. 


Sütra 28 


[Answer] By the act of teaching can be rejected 
neither of the theses [viz. eternality and 
non-eternality of sound], because of the 
possibility of teaching on both alternatives. 
Il ii. 2. 28 // 


Bhasya 


[Answer] Teaching is equally possible in both the alternatives, because of the 
absence of dispelling the doubt [which is as follows) : Does teaching mean that the 
sound residing with the preceptor is attained by the disciple, or is teaching the 
imitation [by the disciple] of what is observed, asin the case of instructing the 
art of dancing ? Thus teaching cannot be the mark of giving away. 


Elucidation 


Teaching is not necessarily the mark of imparting something. In the case of 
dancing, e.g., teaching means only the imitation of the preceptor by the disciple. 


Bhasya 


Let then the ground [for inferring the eternality of sound] be— 


Stitra 29 


(Objection) [Sound is eternal] because of 
‘recurring recital’ (abhyGsa) (of sound]. 
II ii. 2. 29 |] 


Bhasya 


[Objection] That which is recurringly recited is found to exist beforehand. 
As in the case, “He looks at for five times” is meant that the colour already existing 
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is being repeatedly perceived. In the case of sound also, there is recurring recital. 
For example, [it is said] “The anuvaka is studied ten times," or, “The anuvaka is 
studied twenty times." Therefore, recurring recital is only the repeated utterance 


of the same sound, 


Elucidation 


If sound is produced when it is uttered, then there cannot be the utterance of the 
same sound over again. But the fact of repetition proves that the same sound is uttered 
over and over again. Therefore, sound is eternal, 


Sütra 30 


[Answer] No, because repetition is possible 
in spite of 'there being difference' (anyatva) 
[of the repeated ones). // ii, 2. 30 // 


Bhasya 


[Answer] Repetition is spoken of even in respect of different [though similar 
aetions]. For example, “Please dance twice," “Please dance thrice,” “You 
danced twice," “You danced thrice,” “He twice performs the Agnihotra rite” and 
“Не eats twice." Because of such irregularity [repetition is no real mark of the 


sameness of the sound repeated]. 
The use of the word anya (different) in the assertion negating the ground of 


the opponet [i.e. in Nyaya-sütra ii. 2. 30] is being refuted. 


Stitra 31 


[Objection] The concept “different” (anya) is 
unreal, because that which is called different 
has no difference with what is called different 
[i.e. with itself], and it [i.e. the different] does 
become actually — *identical" (ananya). 
Ilii. 2. 31 // 


Bhàsya 


(Objection] That which you consider as the different cannot be diferent, 
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because it is identical with its own self. Thus, there is absence of difference (i.e. 
‘the different’ is a fiction). So your assertion, “because repetition is possible: in 
spite of there being difference” is untenable, 

As against those objecting to the use of the word [viz. different], the use of 
the other word, (viz. ‘identical’) is being refuted. 


Sütra 32 


[Answer] The **different" being denied, there 
cannot Бе ће “‘identical’’, because both are 
established with reference to each other. 

II ii, 2. 32 |] 


Bhasya 


[Answer] You propose to prove identity from ‘the different’ [i.e. prove 
the different to be identical with itself] and by proving this you want to discard 
the different. You are admitting the word ananya or “not different from the 
different” (i.e. identical] and you use the compounded form ananya [i.e. na+ anya, 
*not-different from the different"). Here the word anya (different) is compounded 
with the negative particle [i.e. »a—not-different). If, however, the latter word (i.e. 
anya] does not exist, with which then is compounded the negative particle ? 
Therefore, of the two words namely anya and ananya, one,—namely the word 
ananya,—attains itself by being dependant on the other, namely the word anya. 
Therefore, your claim that there can be no concept of the different is untenable, 

Let, then, the eternality of sound be proved on the ground, viz.,— 


. Sütra 33 


{Objection] Because there is no apprehension 
of the cause of its (i.e. of sound] destruction, 
[[ її. 2, 33 // 


Bhasya 


[Objection] That which is non-eternal is destroyed, because of specific 
cause. For example, the destruction of a piece of stone is caused by the 
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disjunction of its “component parts’ (kdrana-dravya), If sound is non-eternal, then 
the cause by which it it destroyed should as well be appena But it is not 
арена: Therefore, [sound is] eternal, | 


Sütra 34 


[Answer] There results the absurdity of per- 
petual hearing, because there is no apprehension 
of the cause preventing hearing. // ii, 2. 34 // 


Bhasya 


[Answer] Just as in the absence of the apprehension of any cause of destruc- 
tion there results the [alleged] non-destruction of sound, so also in the absence of 
the apprehension of any cause preventing the hearing there results the absurdity 
of perpetual hearing. It cannot be claimed that there will be no hearing because 

of the absence of ‘that which manifests’ (vyatijaka), for ‘that which manifests’ is 

already disproved. If you claim that sound, though existing, is not perpetually 
heard even in the absence of any cause [then we shall answer] that the non- 
existing sound is destroyed without any cause. Thus the contradiction with 
observed facts equally exists [in the cases of the two theses): that there is destruc- 
tion of sound without any cause and that there is the absence of hearing sound 
without any cause. 


Stra 35 


{Answer continued] Further, [if any cause of 
the destruction of sound] is known [if not by ` 
perception at least by inference), there 
being the absence of the non-apprehension [of 
the cause destroying sound] it [i.e. the claim of 
the opponent] will commit the ‘fallacy of the 
unproved' (anapadesa=asiddha). |] ii. 2. 35 [| 


Bhasya 


[Answer] The cause of the destruction of sound being known through 
inference, the ground [of the opponent, viz.] “because of the absence of the cause 
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of destruction due to its non-apprehension” [claimed to prove . eternality of sound] 
commits the ‘fallacy of the unproved,' like the inference : “This is a horse, because 
it has horns." | 

What is the inference [proving а cause of destruction of sound]? [We 
answer]: The existence of the series. The series of sounds is established as follows : 

From an original sound resulting from conjunction or disjunction is produced 
another sound, from this another and from this still another. In this series, the 
sounds in the form of effects [i.e the succeeding sounds in the series] destroy the 
sounds in the form of causes [і.е. the preceding ones]. The ultimate sound in the 
series is destroyed by the final conjunction with an object which offers a stubborn 
resistance to it. It is observed that a person, though remaining near [the source of] 
sound, does not hear the sound if he is partitioned from it by a cottage, but he can 
hear the sound even from a distance if there is no such obstruction. 

When a bell is struck, because of the audible difference of [the sound being] 
loud and louder, or mild and milder, a number of sound-series is continuously 
heard. Assuming sound to be eternal, to account for the series of hearing must be 
cited the cause of the manifestation of sound which is either in the bell or is else- 
where or is already existing or is in the series itself. If no difference in sound is 
admitted, then the difference in the series of hearing is to be explained. (In other 
words, there is no conceivable explanation of this if sound is assumed to be eternal 
and one]. However, assuming sound to be non-eternal, there follows the impre- 
ssion in the form of speedier or slower motion, which resides in the bell as well as 
in the series of sounds, [which impression] is an auxuliary cause helping the con- 
junction. From the continuity of this i.e. of the impression of speedier or slower 
motion) follows the continuity of the series of sounds. The loudness or mildness 
of sound is due to the speediness or slowness of this impression and the difference 
in hearing is due to the loudness or mildness of sound. 


Elucidation 


Vatsyayana concludes by citing the evidence of a number of sound-series, differing 
inloudness or mildness, which originate from the striking of the bell, This cannot be 
explained on the assumption of the eternality and oneness of sound. What, according to 
the opponent, can be the cause of the manifestation of such sound? The opponent 
cannot argue that the cause of this manifestation resides in the bell itself and is already 
existing, for in that case there is no explanation of the sound being sometimes loud and 
sometimes mild, because the cause of manifestation remains the same. The objector 
cannot claim that the cause of manifestation resides in the bell as well as in the sound- 
series, for in that case there will result the absurdity of the simultaneous hearing of the 
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sound as loud and mild, Thus the objector cannot explain any cause of the manifestation 
of such sound-series. From the point of view of the non-etrenality of sound, however, 
the differences in loudness or mildness of the different sound-series resulting from the 
striking of the bell can be reasonably explained. 


Bhàsya 


[Objection] Impression in the form of an auxiliary cause is not appreheded. 
Because of its non-apprehension it does not exist, 


Sütra 36 
[Answer) There is no non-apprehension of that 
impression [in the form of speedier or slower 
motion], because of the absence of sound due 


to the pressing of the bell by the hand. 
. [[ ú. 2. 36 // 


Bhüsya 


Pressing of the bell by hand results from the movement of the hand. When 
this pressing takes place, the sound-series is not produced. As a consequence, no 
sound is heard. From thisis inferred that the conjunction with an object that 
offers stubborn resistance destroys the auxiliary cause of sound in the form of 
impression [that is, speedier or slower motion) Because of its destruction, the 
sound-series is not produced. Since itis not produced, itis not heard— just as, 
when as a consequence of the conjunction of an arrow with an object offering 
stubborn resistance, the cause of movement in the form of the impression being 
destroyed, there is no movement of the arrow, The vibration-series, which can be 
perceived by the tactual sense, also comes to an end. The pressing of the hand on 
an object made of brass is the probans for the inference of the series of the impres- 
sions. Therefore, there is no non-apprehension of the impression in the form of an 


auxiliary cause. 


Sütra 37 


{Answer to objection raised in Stra 33] If 
sound is claimed to be always existing [i.e. 
eternal] because of the non-apprehension of the 
cause of its destruction, then there will be the 
absurdity of eternal hearing. // ii, 2. 37 // 


Myüya-sütra ti. 2. 38 | 153 


Bhasya 


[You claim that] an object, the cause of whose destruction is not apprehended, 
exists always and, because of this perpetual existence, becomes eternal. So also 
you will not be able to show any cause of destruction of the hearing of the different 
sounds, which, in your view,is known as the manifestation of sound. In the 
absence of pointing to any cause of destruction, it [i.e. the hearing) will exist always 

and, because of this perpetual existence, it willalso be eternal, If you deny this, 
then sound cannot be [claimed as] etrenal, because of its perpetual existence as a 
consequence of the non-apprehension of the cause of destruction. 


Elucidation 


In Nyàáya-sütra ii, 2. 34, а closely similar refutatation of the Mimümsü position 
already occurs. Vi$vanütha and others do not comment on the present sūtra, from which 
it appears that they do not consider it to be a genuine one, On the authority of Vácaspati's 
Nyüáya-süci-nibandha, however, Phanibhüsana gives it the status of a genuine sira. 


Bhasya 


(Objection) The sound co-existing with the vibration in the bell comes to an 
end, just like the vibration itself, by the pressing of the hand which removes the 
cause [of both vibration and sound that exist in the bell]. If the substrata of the 
sound and the pressing of the hand are different, then there would be the cessation 
only of that which is co-existing with [the pressing of the hand,i.e. only of the 
vibration in the bell], because of the conjunction with the object offering stubborn 
resistance, [Sound must have for its substratum the vibrating bell and not akasa, 
for it comes to an end because of the conjunction of the bell with the hand. If 
sound has akasa for its substratum, then it cannot be destroyed by the conjunction 
of the bell with the hand). | 


. Sutra 38 


[Answer] [The view that empty space is the 
substratum of sound] cannot be refuted, 
because the substratum is without the quality 
of touch. // ii, 2. 38 // 


Bhasya 
{Answer} You try to refute the view that sound is the quality.of empty space. 
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But the refutation is untenable, because the substratum of sound does not possess 
the quality of touch. Sound has for its substratum a substance which is pervasive 
and without the quality of touch and not a substratum which is also the substratum 
of the vibration, because the non-apprehension of sound as co-extensive with colour 
etc proves the sound-series. 


Elucidation 


Vatsydyana here raises an objection from the Sámkhya point of view. It is observed 
that the striking of the bell results in its vibration as well as the sound. As a consequence 
of the pressing of the bell by the hand, both the vibration and sound come to an end. 
This proves that the sound exists in the vibrating bell. If sound had for its substratum 
empty space, the pressing of the bell by the hand could not have destroyed it. 

Vatsyayana, answers that the vibrating bell cannot be the substratum of sound, 
because it cannot be disproved that sound has ākāśa for its substratum. Assuming 
sound to be existing in the vibrating bell, there is no explanation of the perception of. 
sound, for sound is never perceived as existing in the bell in the way in which the colour 
etc ofthe bell are perceived. Only by admitting that a sound-series originating in the 
vibrating belland ultimately reaching the auditory sense can there bean explanation 
of the perception of sound. Therefore, sound has for its substratum a substance which 
is all-pervasive and which is without the quality of touch. | B 

But how from the Nyàya point of view. is to be explained the fact that by pressing 
the hand on the bell is destroyed the sound. which exists in empty space ? Uddyotakara 
answers that the pressing of the hand is not the cause of the destruction of sound ; it 
destroys only the impression in the form of motion, which is an auxiliary cause of the 
production of sound. In the absence of this auxiliary cause, sound is no longer produced. 


Bhasya 


It is not logical to claim that sound, which exists in the substances along with 
colour etc is manifested with them [i.e. with colour etc). Why ? 


Sütra 39 


Because, [even admitting] a complex [of colour, 
sound, etc.] there remains also (ca) the fact of 
the apprehension of difference (in intensity and 
mildness). // ii 2. 39 // 


Bhüsya — 


The word ‘also’ (co) [in the sūtra] implies the ground : ‘‘because of the exis- 
tence of the sound-series." This is already explained. 

. If colour etc and sound collectively exist in the substances and form 
the complex, there will be the perception of colour etc as having precisely the same 
nature that exists in the complex. In that case, sound also should be perceived like 
colour etc [і.е. as having precisely the same nature that exists in the complex]. 
Assuming this there is no explanation of the perception of the differences in sounds 
in either of the following ways. (First], sounds, which are of various nature, which 
give different forms of auditory experience and which may have contrary charac- 
teristics, are perceived es manifested in the same substance. (Secondly), sounds, 
in spite of being similar as giving auditory experiences of the same nature and having 
similar characteristics, are perceived as differing in loudness or mildness, Neither 
of these alternatives is explained, because these differences must belong to differently 
produced sounds and not to a single sound which is manifested. But differences 
and differences like these exist. Therefore, these differences being accomplished 
facts, we consider that sound cannot be manifested as co-existing with colour etc 
in the different substances. | 


Elucidation | 


According to the Samkhya view, the substances like the ‘string instrument’ (vinà), 
flute (venu) and conch-shell (šañkha) are but the complexes of colour, taste, smell, touch 
and sound. There is no substance apart from such complexes of colour etc. Sound is 
manifested only as a part of this complex, and there is nothing called a sound-series apart 
from it. - | | 

` As against this, Vütsyüyana argues that it is an accomplished fact that the colour 
etc of a musical instrument are not perceived as varying from moment to moment, 
whereas the sounds coming from the same musical instrument vary from moment to 
moment in intensity etc. This proves that sound cannot belong to the said complex and 
has the same status with colour etc. As the Naiyüyikas show, colour etc are the qualities 
of the substances like the musical instruments while sound is the quality of аКй4а. 


HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE NON-ETERNALITY OF SOUND 


(fabda-anityatva-prakarara) 
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HI, TRANSFORMATION OF SOUND (LETTER) 


Bhasya 


Sounds are of two forms—-‘embodied. in letters’ (varnátmaka) and ‘mere 
sounds’ (dhvanimütra). Regarding sound embodied in letters— 


N 


Sütra 40 


There is doubt, because of the contrary teach- 
ings (purporting to] transformation (vikāra) 
and substitution (dde$a). // ii, 2. 40 // 


Bhüsya 


According to some, there is transformation in the combination of dadhi--atra 
resulting i in dadhyatra, the letter i (in dadhi] renounces its own nature and becomes 
y [in dadhyatra). According to others, the legitimate place of i, when vacated 
by it, is taken up by y. In the case of a possible vowel-conjunction, jis not used 
but gives place to y. And this is [an example of what is called] substitution. 

Both of these [viz. transformation and substitution) are taught. Therefore, 
it is not clear which of the two teachings is the correct one. | 

The teaching of substitution (ddesa) is the correct one. Оп the admission 
of the teaching of transformation, the transformation cannot be inferentially 
proved, because of the absence of the perception of *basic agreement' (anvaya). 

_ [Thus e.g., when gold is transformed into ear-ring, there is perceived the ‘basic | 
agreement' (anvaya) between the two, inasmuch as the ear-ring also is perceived. 

. as made of gold]. Only when there is basic agreement, it is possible to infer trans- 
formation, because there is partial renunciation of old characteristics and partial 
acquisition of new characteristics. But [in the case of vowel-conjunction] no basic 
agreement is perceived and therefore there can be no transformation. 

Further, of two letters being uttered by different kinds of internal exertions, 
the use of one is justified in the absence of the use of the other, The internal ' 
exertion in the utterance of í is known as vivrta ; the internal exertion in the 
utterance of y is known as isat-Sprsta. Thus, these two are uttered by the instru- 
mentality of two different internal exertions. Of these two, the use of one (viz. y] 
is justified in the absence of the use of the other [ viz. i ). 

Moreover, there is no difference in a letter even when there is no transfor- 
mation. The internal exertion of the person uttering [the letters; and y] is the 
same in both the cases, viz. 1) when the letters ¿ and y are not the results of 
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transformation, namely in the words yatate, yacchati and prayamsta or.iküra and 
idam ; 2) when the letters / and y are the results of transformation, namely in the 
combinations /styà (isti -- 3) and dadhyahara (dadhi + hara). | 

Besides there is no difference in hearing. Therefore, substitution (ádeša) 
is proved. | 

Also because of the absence of the knowledge that one letter is changed 
into another. We do not have the knowledge that the letter i already employed is 
being transformed into y. What, then, do we know ? (We know] tbat y is used in 
the place of i. Therefore, there can be no transformation. 

If transformation is denied, there is no transgression of the rules of 
grammar, Letters are not transformed. Admitting this point of view, the futility 
of grammatical rules does not follow so that we. should be forced to admit the 
transformation of letters, One letter does not produce another letter. The y is 
not produced by і пог thei by y. These letters have different loci of utterances 
and have different internalexertions. [tis but logical that one of them should be 
used in place of the other. 

Transformation can only mean either modification or the cause-effect rela- 
tion and nothing else. But none of these possibilities exists. Therefore, there can 
be no transformation of letters. 

Just as there can be no transformation in the case of a combination of letters 
[i.e. of words], so also there can be no transformation in the case of individual 
letters. Just as in spite of the rules “The root as becomes bhū,” or, “The root bru 
becomes vac,"—-there is neither any modification nor any cause-effect relation of 
the combination of letters comprising the roots and therefore no transformation of 
one group ofletters into another, but there is as a matter of fact the substitution 
of one word by another, so also in the case of letters there is the substitution of one 
by another. 

There cannot be the transformation of letters also on of the ground, 
viz.— 


Sütra 41 


Because (in the case of transformation], there is 
increment in ‘the transformed’ (vikāra) as a 
consequence of the increment of ‘the original 
element’ (prakrti), j| ii. 2. 41 // 


Bhasya 
‘The transformed’ is found to vary concomitantly with ‘the original element’, 


N, ii. 18 
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Nyšya-sutra ii, 2, 43 


[Thus, e.g., the ear-ring made of one gram of gold weighs one gram while the 
ear-ring made of two grams of gold weighs two grams). 


But there is no concomitant variation of y [i.e. of the transformed or vik@ra] 


with the short or long i (i.e, the original element or prakrti)—from which transfor- 
mation may be inferred. [That is, the same y results from the conjunction of both 
the short and long i with any vowel other than i]. 


Sütra 42 


(Objection] [The ground by which in the 
previous sūtra you refute the transformation of 
letters] is not a real ground, because the trans- 


formed is found to be less or equal ог more 


[compared ќо tbe original element]. 
[{ ii. 2, 42 [] 


Bhüsya 


(Objection] The transformed objects are found to be less, equal and more 


[compared to the original element]. (Thus, e.g., from a heap of cotton only a small 
bundle of thread is produced ; from a gram of gold is produced an ear-ring of just 
one gram ; from a small seed grows a large tree.) Similarly, [in the transformation 


Sütra 43 


[Answer] In default of both forms of the 
probans [i.e. probantia based on similarity and 
dis-similarity], the instances do not prove 
anything. // ii. 2. 43 // | 


Bhasya 


of i into y] the transformed (i.e. y] may be less than (the original element i]. 


There is no probans here based on either similarity or dis-similarity with the 
instance cited. A mere instance without a well-ascertained probans proves nothing. 
There can beno rule on the basis of heterogeneous instances. 


Just as a horse 


. employed to carry load in place of a bull does not indicate the transformation of 
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the bull (into a horse), so also the y, putin the place of i, does not indicate any 
transformation.  Thereis no logic behind the rule that an instance will prove 


something while a counter-instance will prove nothing. 


€ 


Elucidation 


This siitrais generally read asa part of Vàtsyáyana's commentary. Uddyotakra 
and Vi$vanátha also do not recognise it to be an independent sūtra. Оп the authority of 
Vacaspati, however, Phanibhüsana gives it the status of an independent sūtra. 


Bhasya 


The instances cited of the transformed objects [in Nyaya-sütra ii. 2.42.] are ~ 


Sütra 44 


Not relevant, because there exist differences in 


the cases of unequal (atulya) original elements. 
Il ii, 2. 44. [| 


Bhüsya 


In the cases of unequal substances, the relation of the original element (with 
the unequal substances, i.e. with the transformed] may differ. Nevertheless, the 


transformed must be in accordance with the original element. 
But the y [i.e. the transformed] does not follow the nature of i. Therefore, 


the instances of the transformed objects are no real instances. 


Elucidation 


In cases of genuine transformation, there is regularity in spite of the alleged 
irregularity. Thus, e.g., the mango-tree grows only out of the mango seed and the apple 
tree grows only out of the apple seed. However, there is no such regularity in the alleged 
transformation of í into y : the y results sometimes from í and sometimes from 7. From 
this irregularity is proved that there is no real transformation here, 


N. ii. 18/a 
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Siitra 45 


[Objection] There is irregularity (vikalpa) in the 
case of the transformation of letters, just as 
there is irregularity in the case of the trans- 
formation of substances. // ii. 2. 45 // 


Bhasya 


(Objection) Just as there is irregularity in the transformation of the origina) 
elements which are same from the point of view of being substances, so also there 
is irregularity in the transformation of the original letters which are the same from 
the point of view of being letters. 


Sütra 46 


[Answer] No [i.e. y is not the transformation of 
i), because the characteristic of the transformed 
is not found in it [i.e. in у].  // ii. 2. 46 // 


Bhasya 


[Answer] Now is explained the characteristic of the transformed incase of the 
substances in general. That is known as [a case of] the transformed when a subs- 
tance—be it of the nature of earth or gold—loses its previous structure and attains 
anew structure in spite of retaining its intrinsic nature, In the case of letters in : 
general, there is no intrinsic nature of sound, which remains basically the same and 
yet loses j-ness to attain y-ness. Therefore, just as in spite of there being irregula- 
rity of transformation [with the sameness] from the point of view of being 
substances, the horse is not claimed as the transformation of the bull since no 
characteristic of the transformed is perceived in it, so also y is not a transforma- 
tion of i, since no characteristic of the transformed is found in it. | 

There cannot be the transformation of the letters, also on the ground 


. [namely] — 


| Sütra 47 


[Answer continued] Because [in the case of 
real transformation] the transformed cannot 
revert back to the original element. // ii, 2. 47 // 
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Bhüsya 


[Answer] [On the assumption of] transformation of letters, there is no ex- 
planation for the reverting back of the letters. Why ? Because [in the case of real 
transformation] there is no inference to prove the reverting back. [The fact is 
that] the i, after being changed into y, can again be reverted back toi. Not that 
there is no inference to prove that y takes the place of i and [in the case of not 
making the conjunction] y does not take the place of 7. 


Elucidation 


In the case of real transformation, e.g. in the case of milk being transformed into 
curd, there is no coming back from the transformed to the original element, e.g., from 
the curd back to the milk, Butin the case of y taking the place of i, such reversion 
is possible, This shows that it is not a case of genuine transformation. 


Sütra 48 


[Objection] The ground [metioned in (ће 
previous sütra] із not a real ground, because 
[of the fact] of the reversion of gold etc. 

2 Il ii. 2. 48 |] 


Bhasya 


[Objection] The claim that there is no inference to prove [the reverting 
back] is untenable. Here is the inference: The gold in the form of ear-ring may, 
by surrendering its form of the ear-ring, be transformed into a rucaka [i.e.a 
decoration for the horse) and the rucaka again may, by surrendering its form of 
the rucaka, be transformed into the ear-ring. Similarly, i, after being transformed 
into y, may again become 7. 

This inference is not a real inference, because of the fallacy of (pala Gio, 
Are you going to explain the reverting back of the letters just like the milk, which 
after being transformed into curd, again reverts back to milk [—a possibility 
which is palpably absurd], or like the reverting back of the gold? How- 
ever, the legitimacy of the example of gold also is— 


Sutra 49 


[Answer] Not there; because in the transformed 
objects of gold there is no absence of goldness. 
[1 ii, 2. 49 // 
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Вһӣѕуа 


[Answer] Тһе gold, remaining as gold, becomes specific objects [like 
ear-rings etc] by surrendering some ofits features and by acquiring some new ` 
features. But there is no sound-substance which acquires the new feature of y-ness 
by surrendering the feature of /-пезѕ. Therefore, the instance of gold does not 
hold good. | 

(Objection] (The transformation of letters) catinot be rejected because there 
is no absence of letter-ness in the transformed letters. The transformed letters also 
do not exist without having letter-ness, just as the transfromed golden objects do 
not exist without goldness. 

[Answer] There may be various forms of the basic substance but not of its 
essence as being substance. The ear-ring and the rucaka are but forms of gold, but 
not of gold-ness. This being so, of what sound-substancecan / and y be considered as 
the forms ? Letter-ness is a universal and these two [viz. the letters / and y] cannot 
be its forms. The form which is renounced cannot be the basis of the form which is 
acquired. Therefore, the 7, surrendering its own form, cannot be the basis of the 
emerging y. 

The transformation of letters is unproved on the further ground, namely— 


Sütra 50 


[Answer continued] Because, in the case of 
eternality [of letters) there can be no transfor- 
mation, and in the case of non-eternality [the 
letter] cannot exist. // ii. 2. 50 // 


Bhüsya 


[Answer] On the assumption that letters are eternal, both / and y —being 
letters—would be equally eternal and [therefore] there can be no transformation. 
In the case of eternality, i.e. non-destructibility [of both], which will be transfromed 
into what ? Supposing, then, the letters are non-eternal? In that case, letters 
cannot remain. What is meant by letters not-remaining ? The destruction after 
origination. Thus, the y is produced after the origin and subsequent destruction 
of апа the / is produced after the origin and eventual destruction of y. [In such 
circumstance], which is the transformation of what ? Such not-remaining of letters 
is to be understood [both] in case of “conjunction after disjunction' and in the case 
of ‘disjunction after conjunction.’ 

[Supposing the opponent takes recourse ` to Jati or futile rejoinder and seeks 
to show thatthe transformation of letters can be explained on the assumption of 
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both eternality and non-eternality of letters). [The transformation) is proved on the 
_ assumption of eternality [as follows] — | - 


Sütra 51 


[Objection] The transformation of letters is not 
ruled out because of the imperceptibility as well 
as the irregularity of other features of the 
eternal. //ii. 2. 51 // 


Bhasya 


(Objection) It cannot be denied that the eternal letters are transformed, Just 
as among the eternal objects some [e.g. the atoms] are imperceptible, but the letters 
[in spite of being eternal] are perceptible. Similarly, among the eternal objects, 
some [e.g., the atoms] are not transformed while the letters [in spite of being eternal] 
are transformed. | 

 [Vütsyáyana's answer to this jati] The irregularity of the features of the 
eternal [taken as the ground by the opponent] is not a real ground, because of the 
fallacy of the contradictory. The eternal [by definition] is that which has neither 
origin nor destruction, i.e. the eternalis that which is without the characteristic 
of being produced or being destroyed. On the contrary, the non-eternal is that 
which has the characteristic of being produced and being destroyed. Without 
origination and destruction, there can be no real transformation. If the letters are 
[actually] transformed, then these cannot be eternal. Ifthese are eternal, then 
these cannot have any real transformation, Therefore, [your alleged ground] of 
the irregularity of the features [of the eternal] is only a pseudo-probans called the 
contradictory. 

The solution [of the opponent employing jati] from the point of view of 
non-eternality of letters is— 


Sütra 52 


{Objection] The transformation of letters is 
admissible, just like the perception of the 
transitory letters. // ii. 2. 52 // 


Bhasya 


[Objection] Just as there can be the hearing of the transitory letters, so also 
there can be transformation of these. 


144 


'(Vátsyàyana's answer to this játi] Тһе perception of [transitory] letters 
assumed [by the opponent] to be the ground for proving his point [i.e. the transfor- 
mation of letters] cannot prove his point, because of the absence of any invariable 
relation [between the perception of the transitory letters and their transformation}, 
the preception of which can lead to the inference of the transformation of letters. 
Such a claim [i.e. the claim of the opponent] is as good as the claim: “Since earth 
has the qualities of smell etc, it has also the qualities of sound, pleasure, etc." The 
perception ofatransitory letter does not exclude the possibility of the use of 
another letter after the removal of the other letter. If the letter y, which comes to 
fill the vacancy caused by the removal of i, could be removed by the perception of 
a letter, then there would have been the knowledge that the /, while being perceived 


[as i], becomes y. 
Therefore, the perception of letter cannot be the ground for proving the 


transformation of letters. 


Sutra 53 


[Gautama's answer to the jati] The refutation 

(by the above 211] is untenable, because on the 
assumption of transformation (of letters] there 

will be the absence of eternality and because 5 
transformation can take place in a different 
temporal context. // ii, 2. 53 // 


 Bhüsya 


.. [Answer] The refutation [by the ground, namely] “Because of the irregularity 
of the features of the eternal" [Nyaya-sütra ii. 2. 51] is untenable. Something 
subject to transformation is not found to be eternal. The refutation [by the 
ground, viz]. “Just like the perception of transitory letters” [Nyaya-sütra ii, 2. 52] 
is not tenable, A person, after using fora long time the disjoined form, viz. 
dadhi--atra, uses the conjoined form, viz. dadhyatra. Тһе і being destroyed long 
ago, whose transformation is to be viewed the y to be? The point that inevitably 
arises here is that in the absence of the cause there is also the absence of the effect. 

The transformation of letters is unproved on the further ground, viz.— 


Stra 54 


[Answer] Because there is no uniformity of the 
original element (in the case of the transfor- 
mation of letters]. // ii, 2. 54 // 


Nydya-sitra ii. 2. 54 
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Bhàsya 


[Answer] Sometimes y takes the place of i [e.g. dadhi --atra-dadhyatra) and 
sometimes i takes the place of y, e.g. vidhyati. [The root vyadh takes the form 
vidh in conjugation]. Had there been the “relation of the original element and the 
transformed’ (prakrti-vikrti-bhava) among letters, there should have been a unifor- 
mity about the original element. Because, in the case of real transformation, there 
is uniformity of the original element [i.e. the original element always remains the 
original element]. 


Sütra 55 


[Objection] There being a regularity about the 
irregularity itself, there is no absence of 
regularity. // ii. 2. 55 // 


Bhasya 


(Objection] The absence of uniformity of the original element referred to, 
being invariably present in respective objects, amounts to regularity, because of 
this invariable presence. This being so, there is no absence of regularity. There- 
fore, the argument viz. “Because of the absence of the uniformity of the original 
element" (Nyàya-sütra ii. 2, 54] is untenable. 


Sütra 56 


[Answer] (The opponent cannot offer] theabove 
refutation, because of the contradiction between 
uniformity and non-uniformity and because the 
non-uniformity itself is subject to [some form 
of] uniformity, [That is, the very claim that 
non-uniformity is subject to some uniform rule 
amounts to the assumption of the facthood of 
non-uniformity itself), // ii, 2. 56 // 


Bhasya 


[Answer] By uniformity is meant the admission of some fixed rule and by 
non-uniformity its denial, There being a contradiction between the admitted and 
the denied, the two cannot be the same. Moreover, in spite of the invariable 


N. ii . 19 
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presence, non-uniformity cannot amount to uniformity, because by this statement 
the essential nature of non-uniformity is not negated. What then ? The uniformity 
is established with regard to the rule signified by uniformity, because of its [i.e. 
of the rule] uniform presence. "Therefore, the refutation tbat *because of regularity 
about irregularity” is not tenable. | 

Further, this transformation of letters cannot be the result of either 
modification or cause-effect relation. What then ? 


Sütra 57 


The transformation of letters [really] means 
nothing but changes resulting from ‘qualitative 
change’ (gunüntara-üpatti ), ‘transmutation’ 
(upamarda), ‘shortening’ ( hrása ), ‘elongation’ 
(vrddhi), ‘condensation’ (lesa) and “addition” 
(Slesa), (Thatis, transformation of letters in 
the sense of modification or effectuation-—i.e. 
transformation in its real sense—is not ad- 
mitted. Hewever, changes of letters only in 
the specific cases of changes enumerated are 
admitted and by transformation of letters is 
meant nothing but these changes]. // ii. 2. 57 // 


Bhasya 


Transformation [of letters only means] the substitution of one letter by 
another. Transformation in this sense may be of various forms. Thus: qualita- 
tive change, e.g. replacement of udátta accent by anudátta accent. Transmutation 
means the emergence of a new form in place of a destroyed one. [E.g., the use of 
the root bhū in placc of the root as]. Shortening means cutting a long vowel into 
a short one. Elongation means stretching a short vowel into a long one or stretch- 
ing either of the two vowels into the ‘protracted’ (pluta) form, Condensation 
means compression, e.g., the change of as [into s] in the form stah. Addition 
means the intrusion of the *base' ( prakrti) or of a suffix. These alone are the forms 
of transformation of letters. However, all these mean nothing but substitution. 
If the objector agrees to mean by. transformation of letters these changes, then 
there may be transformation of lett 


š | 
HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE TRANSFORMATION OF SOUND (LETTER) 


(Sabda-parinama-prakarana) 


^. Nylya-sütra-ii. 2, 59 


ІМ, THE DETERMINATION OF THE MEANING OF A TERM 


Sütra 58 


They [i.e. groups of letters] become terms 
(pada) when suffixes are added to them. 
[/ ii. 2. 58 || 

Bhasya 


The gruop of letters, which are changed according to rules, become terms 
when suffixes are added to them. Suffixes are of two forms, viz. ‘suffixes added to 
substantives’ (nàmiki) and ‘suffixes added to verbal roots’ (Gkhy@tiki). Thus, e.g., 
brahmanah pacati (“The Brahmin is cooking" : the term bradhmanah exemplifies the 
addition of a suffix to a substantive and the term pacati exemplifies the addition of 
a suffix to a verbal root]. | 

[Objection] This means that the prefixes (upasarga) and the ‘indeclinable 
particles' (nipata) are not regarded as terms, Therefore, the definition of term 
[given above] will have to be changed. 

(Answer] The elision (/opa) of the suffixes in the case of the indeclinable 
particlesis prescribed [in grammar] for extending the definition of terms to upasarga 
and nipata. 

{Determination of the exact meaning of terms) is necessary because right 
knowledge is obtained through the terms. Let us have the critical examination [of 
the exact meaning of terms] with reference to the substantive gau [cow]. 
{Throughout this discussion of the exact meaning of terms] the term ‘cow’ is to be 
taken as the instance. | 

In respect of the exact meaning [of a term]— 


Sütra 59 


There is doubt, because it [term] is found to be 
in use as ‘invariably related’ (sannidhi) to [i.e. 
as conveying) the individual (vyakti), the 
shape (@krti) and the class-essence ( jati ). 
Il ii, 2, 59 // 
Bhasya 


The word sannidhi [in the sūtra) means ‘being invariably related’. The term 
‘cow’ (go) is used to convey the individual, the shape and the class-essence, which 
are invariably related to it, From this it is not ascertained whether the term 
actually signifies any one of these three or all the three. 


N. ii, 19/a 
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Elucidation 


This is considered as an independent sūtra on the authority of Vacaspati. 


Bhasya 


The exact meaning of a term is determined from the capacity in which it 
may be used. Therefore— 


Siitra 60 


[Objection] The term means the individual (vyakti), 
because in the following cases, viz.— 

by the pronoun ‘that’, 

by group, 

by gift, 

by acceptance of gift, 

by numbers, 

by growing fat, 

by becoming emaciated, 

by colour, 

by the use of compound, and 

by reproduction — 
the term is used to mean the individual. // ii. 2. 60 // 


Bhasya 


[Objection] The term means the individual. Why ? Because in the cases of the use 
of ‘that’ etc, it is employed to mean the individual. By being ‘employed to mean’ is 
signified ‘conveying’. : 

“Тһе cow that stands", ог “The cow that issitting"—in these expressions 
[the term cow) does not signify the class-essence, because there is no difference in 
the class-essence but [in these sentences the term ‘cow’ means) individual cows 
in which alone the differences exist. | 

In the expression, “group of cows" [the term ‘cow’] means the individuals, 
because these are different,—and not the class-essence, because it is the same. 

In the sentence, “A person making gift of cow to the learned"—the thing re- 
nounced cannot mean the class-essence, because the class-essence is abstract and 
cannot be the object of the ceremony preceding and following the gift, 

Acceptance means making something one's own, [In the sentences] "The 
cow belongs to Kaundinya"', or “The cow belongs to the Brahmin”,—if [by the 
term ‘cow’] are meant individuals, the difference in the relation due to the difference 
of individuals can be explained. But the class-essence is not different (and teres 
fore cannot be referred to by the term ‘cow’]. 
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(In the case of] number—in the expressions, “ten cows", “twenty cows", 
the individual cows are counted and not the class-essence, which has no difference. 

* Growing fat"—means the. nourishment of the limbs of an object having 
parts [i.e of the cow]. (Thus, е.р.,] “The cow has grown fat"-—(here the term 
‘cow’ cannot mean] the class-essence, which has no parts. 

This also explains the case of emaciation. 

_ {In the case of] colour— in the expressions “a white cow", and “a brown 
cow”, the quality can belong to the individual and not to the class-essence, 

(In the case of] compound—[in the expressions] go-hitam (“the welfare 
ofthe cow") and go-sukham (“the pleasure of the cow"), welfare etc can be 
related to the individual and not to the class-essence. 

Reproduction means giving birth to offsprings of similar kinds. For 
example : “a cow is born of a cow," Reproduction can refer to the individuals, 
which have the characteristic of being born, and not to the class-essence, because 
of the absence of the characteristic of being born [in the class-essence]. 

The individual means an individual member. 

This view is being refuted thus— 


. Sūtra 61 


[Answer] No (і.е. the term does not mean the 
bare individual], because of the absence of any 
fixed determination of the individual. // ii. 2. 61 // 


Bhasya 

[Answer] The term does not mean the bare individual. Why? Because of 
the absence of any fixed determination of the individual. That which is specifically 
referred to by the expressions ‘that’ etc is what is meant by the term ‘cow’. In the 
expressions, “the cow that stands” and “the cow that sits" [the term cow] does 
not mean the bare individual without being characterised by the class-essence. 
What [does it mean] then ? It means the cow as characterised by the class-essence. 
Therefore, the term does not mean the bare individual. 

The cases of group etc are to be similarly understood. 

If the term does not mean the bare individual, then how is it used to mean 
the individual ? In spite of the absence of the capacity to mean the individual, 
terms are used to mean individuals because of some specific conditions. It is 
observed that— | 


Sütra 62 
[Answer continued] “In spite of the absence of the 


capacity to mean’ (a-tadbhave api) [the objects 
other than those signified by them], words ‘are used 
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to: mean’ (tat-upacürah) a Brahmin, the platform, 
straw-mat, the king, the enemy, thesandal-wood, the 
Ganges, a gown, food, and a person,—on the 
following conditions: association ( sahacarana ), 
place of residence (sthana), need (tadarthya), be- 
haviour ( vrtta ), measurement (mana), container 
(dh@rana), nearness (sdmipya), relation ( yoga), cause 
(sadhana) and prominence (Gdhipatya). || ii, 2. 62 // 


Bhasya 

[Answer] The expression a-tadbhave api tat-upacarah means that something 
which is not the actual meaning of a term is being signified by that term. [Examples :] 

Due to association: In the expression “Feed the sticks", (the sticks] mean 
the Brahmins carrying thé sticks. : ; 

Due to placé of residence: In the expression “The platforms are crying”, 
(the platforms] mean the persons on the platform. | 

Due to need : When the straws are woven for the purpose of making a mat, 
the exapression used is : “One is weaving a mat", 

Due to behaviour: The expressions "The king isa Yama" or “The king is 
a Kuvera" meanthat the king behaves like them. 

Due to measurement: The expression “Ап G@dhaka of — barley” means 
that amount of pounded barley as measured by an adhaka. 

Due to the container: The expression tula-candana (**sandal-wood in the 
balance") means sandal-wood intended to be weighed by the balance. 

Due to nearness: In the expression “the cows graze in the Ganges" 
(gangayam güvah caranti) the term Ganges means the fields on the bank of the 
Ganges. 

Due to relation: the expression ''black-cloth" means a cloth with black 
colour. 

Due to cause : “Food is life” | 

Due to prominence: there are expressions like *'this person is the family," 
“this person is the gotra.” 

The term ‘cow’, signifying the class-essence, is secondarily used to mean the 
individual because of [two of the above] conditions, viz. ‘due to association’ and 


‘due to relation.’ 
If the term ‘cow’ does not mean the individual, then let it mean— 


Sütra 63 


(Objection]The shape (akrti), because the know- 
ledge of the existence of the animal is dependent 
on it [i,e. on the shape], // ii. 2. 63 // 


Nyaya-siitra ii. 2, 65 


1$1 


Bhasya 


[Objection] The term signifies the shape. Why ? Because the knowledge of 
the existence of the animal depends on it. 

Shape means the structure constituted by the limbs of the animal as well as 
the parts of these limbs. When this shape is known, there is the definite know- 
ledge of the existence of the anima) as “‘this isa cow" or *'this is a horse" ; but 
when (this shape] is not known [there is no such definite knowledge]. The term 
should mean only that the knowledge of which leads to the definite knowledge of 
the existence of the animal. Therefore, this shape is meant by it [i.e. by the term]. 

But this view is not established. By the term cow is meant the object 
characterised by the class-essence, i.e. which has relation with the class-essence 
(viz. cowness]. There is no connection of the class-essence with the structure of 
the limbs etc [i.e. the shape]. With which then is it [i.e. the class-essence] 
connected ? It is connected with the animal as a whole, constituted by the struc- 
ture of the limbs. Therefore, the term does not mean the shape. 

Let the term, then, mean the class-essence-— 


Sutra 64 


[Objection] The term means the class-essence, 

(Jti ) because in spite of the presence of in- 
dividuality and shape in an earthen cow, it is not 
made the object of the ceremony of sprinkling 
water etc (observed in connection with the gift 
ofa cow]. // ii. 2. 64 // 


Bhasya 


[Objection] The term means the class-essence. Why ? Because, in spite of 
the presence of the individual and the shape in an earthen cow, it is not made the 
object of the ceremony of sprinkling water etc [observed in connection with the 
gift of a cow]. The expressions, “sprinkle water оп the cow," “bring the cow" 
and “give away the cow'—are not used in respect of an earthen cow, Why? 
Because of the absence of the class-essence in it. Both individuality and shape 
exist in it. However, the term must mean that in the absence of which there is no 
right knowledge of the cow. | 


Sütra 65 


[Answer] No (і.е. the term does not mean the 
class-essence alone], because the knowledge of 
the class-essence is not irrespective of [the 
knowledge of the shape and the individual]. 

I| ii. 2. 65 // 
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Bhüsya 
[Answer] The knowledge of the class-essence depends on the knowledge of 
the shape and the individual. Without the apprehension of the shape and the 
individual, there is no apprehension of the bare class-essence. Therefore, the term 
does not mean mere class-essence. 
- However, itis not that the term does not mean anything. What, then, does 
the term mean ? 


Sütra 66 


[Gautama’s final conclusion) But (ги) the term 
means the individual-cum-shape-cum-class- 
essence. // ii. 2. 66. // | 
Bhüsya 
The word tu [in the stra] is used to convey a special significance. What is- 
the special significance ? The absence ofany fixed rule as to the primacy and. 
relative unimportance [of either of the three] in the case of the meaning of a term. 
When by the term the difference is sought to be expressed and is known a particu- 
lar member,—there is in the meaning the primacy of the individual and relative 
unimportance of the class-essence and the shape. When, however, the difference is 
not sought to be expressed, and the class is known as a whole, —there is in the 
meaning the primacy of the class-essence and relative unimportance of the shape 
and the individual. There are many instances of this, Cases of the primacy of the 
shape may accordingly be understood, | . 
How to ascertain thatthe individual, the shape and the class-essence are 
different ? From the differences in their definitions. Of these— 


Sütra 67 


Individual means tbe 'specific image' (mürti), 
which is the substratum of some qualities 
(like colour etc.] //ii. 2. 67 // 
Bhüsya 
Individual (vyakti) is that which is manifested, i.e. becomes the object of 
the senses. All substances are not individual. Individual means that substance 
which is the substratum of qualities beginning with colour and ending with touch 
[ie. colour, taste, smell and touch] as well as heaviness, density, impression 
(samska@ra) and non-pervasive magnitude ; because the specific image is constituted 
by parts conjoined together. 
Sütra 68 
Shape is that by which is known the class- 
essence or its mark, // ii. 2. 68 // 
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Bhasya 


That is to be known as the shape by which is indicated the class-essence or 
the marks of the class-essence. This shape is nothing but the fixed structure cons- 
tituted by the limbs of an animal as well as the parts of these limbs. The limbs of 
the animal, which are themselves constituted by a fixed combination of the parts, 
are the marks for inferring the class-essence. For example, people infer the cow 
from its head or feet, If there is a fixed structure of the limbs of the animal (viz. 
the cow), cowness is known. Where the class-essence is not manifested by the 
shape,—for example in the cases of clay, gold, silver, etc,—the shape is excluded 
(from the meaning of the terms gold, silver, etc., ie. these terms do not signify the 
shape] which means that these signify only the class-essence and the individual. 


Sütra 69 


Class-essence is that which produces the know- 
ledge of commonness.  // ii. 2. 69 // 


Bhasya 


The class-essence is that which produces the knowledge of commonness in 
different objects, i.e. that by the presence of which the different objects are not 
mutually differentiated, i.e. the entity which is the cause of the continuation of the 
same knowledge in different objects. That which points to similarity [of something] 
with some individuals and at the same time differentiates [it] from other individuals 
is also a class-essence, though of a special type. 


HERE ENDS THE SECOND CHAPTER OF VATSYAYANA’S 
COMMENTARY ON THE NYAYA-SUTRA 


Elucidation 


Class-essence ог jati forms a special theme of the Vaisesika philosophy. The 
Vaigesikas speak of two types of jati, called s@m@nya-jati and viSesa-jati, both of which 
are refrred to by Vátsyáyana in this commentary. 


HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE DETERMINATION OF THB MEANING OF A TERM 


(padártha-nirüpana-prakarana) 


N. ii. 20 


LIST OF SÜTRA-S 
Adhyaya II Ahnika I 


ii.1.1/samana-aneka-dharma-adhyavasayad anyatara-dharnia-adhyavasáyád và na samšayah 
ii. 1. 2 / vipratipatti-avyavastha-ladhyavasayat ca. 
1. В, пуг: avyavasthayah ca. 
ii. 1. 3 / vipratipattau ca sampratipatteh. 
ii. 1. 4 / avyavasthá-átmani vyavasthitatvat ca avyavasthayah. 
ii. 1. 5 | (аа? atyanta-samSayah tat-dharma-sátatya-upapatteh. 


2. NVr: Some of the editions include the tathà 
in Nbh which justifies the reading of i, 1. 23. 


ii. 1. 6 | yathokta-adhyavasdyad eva tat-vi$esüpeksát sam$aye na asamšayah па atyanta- 
| . š saméayah và. 
ii. 1. 7 | yatra samšayah tatra evam uttara-uttara-prasangah. 
ii. 1. 8 / pratyaksadinám aprámanyam traikálya-asiddheh. 
ii, 1. 9 / pürvam hi pramana-siddhau na indriya-artha-sannikarsát pratyaksa-utpattih$. 
3. NVi, nvr, В: -siddhih. 
ii. 1. 10 / pagcat siddhau na pramánebhyah prameya-siddhih. 
ii. 1. 11 / yugapat siddhau prati-artha-niyatatvat krama-vrttitva-abhavah buddhinàm. 
ii. 1. 12 / traikalya-asiddheh* pratisedha-anupapattih. 
4. ASS: -asiddhih 
ii. 1. 13 / sarva-pramana-pratisedhat ca pratisedha-anupapattih5. 
5. R, B, nvr :-asiddhih. The sütra is lacking in NVi, 
ii, 1. 14 / tat-pramanye và na sarva-pramàna-vipratisedhah.6 
6. ASS, R :-pratisedhah, B, nvr : sarva-pratisedhah. 
ii. 1. 15 / traik@lya-apratisedhah ca? $abdát àtodya-siddhivat tat-siddheh. 
7. The words up to ca are absent io Tattváloka, but are 
vindicated by the Tiká. NV repeats the sūtra in a terse form. 
ii, 1. 16 / prameya® ca tulà pramanyavat. 


8. Though others read prameyatá, Phanibhüsana's reading of 
prameyà agrees with VSS, ASS, NV, NSN, МУТТ, ChSS and 
NyGya-tattvaloka. 


Nl. 20/a 
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ii, 1, 


ii. 1. 


ii. 1. 


ii. 1. 


ii. 1. 


ii. 1. 
ii. 1. 


ii, 1. 


ii, 1, 


a. 


ii. 1. 


ii. 1. 


li. 1. 


11, 1, 


ii. 1. 


i, 1. 


List of sütra-s 


17 / pramanatah siddheh pramánánàm pramánántara-siddhi-prasafigah. 
18 / tat-vinivrtteh và pramüna?-siddhivat prameya-siddbih.10 
9.. NV, Bibl. Ind., VSS, ASS : pramününtara 
10. NVi, R, nvr, B, V : prameya-tat-siddhih. 
19 / na pradipa-prakaéa-siddhivat!! tat-siddheh, 
11. R reads tadiya-prakü$avat  tat-siddhih. ^ Others read 
pradipa-prakásavat ; but Phanibhüsana's reading agrees with 
ChSS, B, nvr, NSN and VSS. 
20 / kvacit nivrtti-daršanát anivrtti-daršanát са kvacit anekàntah.13 
12. This is not accepted by all as a separate sütra : see Elucidation. 


21 / pratyaksa-laksana- anupapattih asamagra-vacanat. 
22 | na átma-manasoh sannikarsa-abhave pratyaksa-utpattih. 
23 | dik-deSa-kala-akaSesu api evam ргаѕайваћ. 
24 / jñana18-liñgatvát átmanah na14 anavarodhah.15 

13. VSS: atma- 14. VSS omits na. 

15. NVi, NV : anavabodhah ; 
25 | tat-ayaugapadya-lingatvat calÓ nal? manasah.18 

. 16. nvr omits ca. 17. VSS, NVi, B,.nvr, omit na. 

18. R: tat-ayaugapadyat manasah. — — 

26 / pratyaksa-nimittatvat ca indriya-arthayoh sannikarsasya sva-Sabdenal? vacanam 


19. Phanibhüsana's reading follows VSS, ChSS, NSN, NV. 
Bibl. Ind. : Sabdena. Instead of sva-Sabdena vacanam, Ruben 
prefers the reading : prthak-vacanam 


27 | supta-vyásakta-manasam са indriya-arthayoh sannikarsa- nimittatvat. 
28 | taih ca apade£ah jňāna-viśeşāņām. 


29 / vyahatatvat ahetuh.20 
20. . Though mentioned in most of the editions, Ruben 
does not read it as an independent sütra. 
30 / na artha-visesa-právalyàt.31 
21. Though mentioned in most of the editions, Ruben 
does not read it as an independent sūtra. 


31 | pratyaksam anumánam ekadeSa-grahanad upalabdheh. 
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ii. 


ii. 


1. 32 / na pratyaksena yavat távat api?3 upalambhàat.33 

22. R, B, nvr and NVi omit api. 

23. Though many read the following as an independent 
and the next sütra, Phanibhüsana (see Elucidation) takes 
it as forming part of the Bhdsya: na ca ekade£a- 
upalabdhih avayavi-sadbhavat, 


ii. 1. 33 / sidhyatvat avayavini sandehah. 
‚ 1. 34 / sarva-agrahanam avayavi-asiddheh. 
ii. 1. 35 / dhárana-akarsana-upapatteh ca. 


i. 1. 36 / sená-vanavat1* grahanam iti cet na atindriyatvat anünám. 


24, R, B, nvr, NVi : vana-ddi-vat. 


. 1. 37 | rodha-upaghata?5-sadrSyebhyah vyabhicárüt anumanam apramánam. 


25. VSS: "upadhána- 


n 38 / na ekade£a26-trása-sádróyebhyah arthantara-bhavat. 
26. NVi: ekadeSa-rodha 


i. 1. 39 / vartamána-abhàávah patatah patita-patitavya-kála-upapatteh. 
i. 1. 40 / tayoh api abhávah vartamana-abhave tat-apeksatvat. | 

ii. 1. 41 / na atita-anágatayoh itara-itara-apeksá-siddhih, 

i. 1. 42 J vartamana-abhave sarva-agrahanam pratyaksa-anupapatteh. 


ii. 1. 43 / krtata-kartavyata-upapatteh ta?7 ubhayathagrahanam. 


27. R, В, nvr, NVi omit tu. - 


i. 1. 44 / atyanta-praya-ekadeSa-sadharmyat upamána-asiddhih. 
i. 1. 45 / prasiddha-sadharmyat upamána-siddheh yathokta-dosa-anupapattih. 
i. 1. 46 / pratyaksena apratyaksa-siddheh. 


i. 1. 47 / na apratyakse?8 gavaye ргатӣпа-агіћат upamánasya pasyamah. 


28. NVi: na apratyaksena 


i. 1. 48 / tathà iti upasamhárát upamana-siddheh na avi$esah. 


ii. 1. 49 / Sabdah anumanam arthasya anupalabdheh anumeyatvat. 


1. 50 / upalabdheh a-dvi-pravrttitvat.29 
29. NVi: a-dvi-pravrttikatvat. 
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ii, 1. 


ii. 1. 


ii. 1. 


51 / sambandhàt ca, 30 
30. NVi: caiti. | 
52 | ápta-upadesa-sámarthyát Sabdát?! artha89-sampratyayah. 


31. NV, B, Bibl. Ind : Sabda-arthát, 
32. R, B, NVi, nvr, Bibl, Ind; arthe sampratyayah 


53 | pürana-pradaáha$53-pàtana-anupapatteh34 ca sambandha-abhavah. 


33. B, nvr: -daha- 
34. R, B, nvr, NSN, NVi, read T instead 
of anupalabheh which is the reading of others. 


. 54 | Sabda-artha-vyavasthànàt apratisedhah. 


. 55 | na simayikatvat85 Sabda-artha-sampratyayasya. 


35. В, nvr: sdmayikat. 


. 56 | játiviSese ca aniyamát. 

. 57 / tat-aprámányam anrta-vyaghata-punarukta-dosebhyah. . 
. 58 / na karma-kartr-sadhana-vaigunyat. | 

. 59 / abhyupetya kāla-bhede dosa-vacanat, 

. 60 / anuváda-upapatteh ca. 

‚ 61 / vakya-vibhagasya ca artha-grahanat. 

. 62 | vidhi-arthavada-anuváda-vacana-viniyogát. 

. 63 | vidhih vidhàyakah. 

. 64 / stutih nindà parakrtih purákalpa iti arthavüdah. 

‚ 65 | vidhi-vihitasya anuvacanam anuvüdah. 

. 66 | na anuvada-punaruktayoh visesah $abda-abhyása-upapatteh. 


. 67 | Sighratara-gamana-upadeSavat abhyasat na avisesah.86 


36, nvr: abhyasat ауібеѕаһ. B: abhydsat visesah. 


| List of sütra-s 


ii, 1. 68 / mantra-àyurveda-prámányavat9? ca tat-pramanyam Apta-pramanyat. 


37. nvr, B, NVi omit -prámánya- 
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Adhyaya II Ahnika II 


ii. 2. 1 / na catustvam aitihya-arthapatti-sambhava-abhava-pramanyat. 


ii. 


ii. 


ii. 
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2. 2 | šabda aitihya-anarthintara-bhavat anumáne arthapatti-sambhava-abhavase- 
anarthantara-bhavat ca apratisedhah 


38. NVi, nvr: abhávánám arthantara...B, 
V : abhavanam anarthantare... 


2. 3 / arthapattih apramánam anaikantikatvat. 


2, 4 | anarthápattau arthapatti-abhimanat.59 


39. R: anarthapatti-abhimanat. Some read the 
avataranika of the Nbh na anaikantikatvam 
arthapatteh as part of the sūtra. 


ii. 2. 5 / pratisedha-apramanyam ca anaikāntikatvāt. 
i. 2. 6 / ќаї-ргатапуе và na arthapatti-apramanyam. 
ii. 2. 7 | na abhava-pramanyam prameya-asiddheh. 


ii. 2. 8 / laksitesu alaksana-laksitatvàt alaksitànàm tat-prameya-siddhih.*9 


40, VSS, ASS, NV, Bibl. Ind., B, R : -siddheh 


ii. 2. 9 / asati arthe na abhavah iti cet na anya-laksana-upapatteh. 
ii. 2. 10 / tat-siddheh alaksitesu ahetuh. 


і. 2. 11 / na laksana-avasthita-apeksa*1-siddheh. 


41. Though others read -apeksà-, Phanibhüsana's 
reading agrees with NV, NSN, Bibl. 
Ind., nvr, R and NVi. 


. 2. 12 / pràk utpatteh abhava-upapatteh ca. 


i. 2, 13 / àdimattvàt aindriyakatvat krtakavat** upacárát ca.48 


42. B, nvr: krtakat. 
43. NM adds: anityah Sabdah. Same is the 
case with the beginning in NVr. 


. 2. 14 / na ghatabhava-sdmainya-nityatvat nityesu арі anityavat upacdrat ca, 


44. ASS: kvacit 


ii. 2. 15 / tattva-bhaktayoh nanatvasya*® vibhagat avyabhicarah. 


45. Though others read nanatva-vibhagat, 
Phanibhüsana's reading agrees with NV, 
NVTT, NSN, R, nvr, B, NVi aud V. 


ii. 


ii. 


ii. 
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. 16 / santana-anumana-vigesanat. 


. 17 / kdrana-dravyasya pradeša46-4abdena abhidbanat*? 


46. NVi: pradega-visesa. 

47. Nbh, NV add: nityesu api —! iti. 
Against this are NSN, NVTT, V, ChSS; R, 
nvr, B and NVi. 


‚ 18 / pràk uccdranat4® anupalabdheh*? avaranadi-anupalabdheh caso 


48. Though others read uccáranádi-anupalabdheh, 
Phanibhüsana's reading agrees with R, B, 
nvr, NVi, V, NSN, NV, VSS and ChSS. 

49. nvr, NVi and B : anupalambhat. 

50. B and nvr omit ca. 


. 19 / tat-anupalabdheh anupalambhat àvarana-upapattih.5 1 


5]. NVi, B, V and nvr : -upalabdhih. 


.20 | .anupalambhàt api5?  anupalabdhi-sadbhüvát$$ па  üvarana-anupapattih 


| . anupalambhat.5 4 
52. R omits api. 
53. Though others read -sadbhavavat, Phanibhüsana's 
reading is in accordance with NSN, ChSS, VSS 
and ASS. V reads sadbhava-vat ávarana... 
54. B and nvr drop this sütra. NVr juxtaposes the 
sütras 19 and 20. 


. 21 / anupalambha-atmakatvat anupalabdheh ahetuh. 
. 22 | asparSatvat. 

. 23 / na karma-anityatvat. 

. 24 / na anu55-nityatvat. 


55. VSS and ASS : na'anuh. 


. 25 | sampradanat.56 


56. NVi : sampradanatvat. 


. 26 J tat-antarala-anupalabdheh ahetuh. 

. 27 J adhyapanat apratisedhah. 

. 28 / ubhayoh paksayoh anyatarasya adhyapanat apratigedhah. 
. 29 / abhyasat. 

. 30 / na57 anyatve api abhyásasya upacarat. 


57. B and nvr omit na. 
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ii. 2. 
2. 
2. 


ii. 


ii. 


ii. 


ii. 


ii. 


1. 2. 


No 


N 


31 / anyat anyasmāt ananyatvüt ananyat iti anyata-abhavah. 
32 / tat-abhāve na asti ananyatå tayoh itara-itara-apeksa-siddheh. 


33 / vinàa-kárana-anupalabdheh.59 
58. NSN adds ca. 


34. | aáravana-kárana-anupalabdheh satata-Sravana-prasaügah. 


35 / upalabhyamüne са anupalabdheh asattvát anapadešah.5 9 
59. R : anupadegah. 


. 36 / püni-nimitta-pra£lesát $abda-abháve na anupalabdhih. 


. 37 | viná$a-kárana-anupalabdheh ca avasthàne tat-nityatva-prasangah.60 


60. See Elucidation. 


. 38 / aspargatvat apratisedhah. 
. 39 | vibhaktyantara-upapatteh ca samáse. 


. 40 / vikára-àdeSa61-upadesát samšayah. 


61. B and nvr : -арайеќа-. 


41 / prakrti-vivrddhau vikára-vivrddheh. 62 
62. NSN (not in ChSS), nvr, B and NVi : vivrddheh ca. 
VSS, ASS and ChSS : vrddheh. 
42 | nyüna-sama-adhika-upalabdheh$3 vikáránàm ahetuh. 
63. B, nvr, NVi, R : -upapatteh. 


. 43 | dvividhasya api hetoh abhavat asádhanam drstántah.64 


64, NSN, ChSS and NV do not mention this sūtra 
at all. 


. 44 | na atulya-prakrtinàm vikára-vikalpàt. 


45 | dravya-vikára65-vaisamyavat varna-vikara-vikalpah.66 
65. Though others read dravya-vikàre vaisamyavat, 
Phanibhüsana's reading. agrees with R, B, 
NSN, NV, NVi and nvr. 
66. nvr and В: vikára-avikalpah. 


. 46 | na vikára-dharma-anupapatteh. 
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ii. 2. 
ii. 2. 


ii. 2. 
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. 47 | vikara-práptánàm a-punsh-fpatteh.67 — 


67. R, B, nvr, Bibl. Ind. and B: -ávrtteh. 


. 48 / suvarnüdinám punah ápatteh ahetuh. 
. 49 / na їаї-уікагапат suvarna-bháva-avyatirekát. 


. 50 / nityatve avikarat®® anityatve ca anavasthanat. 


68. Bibl. Ind. and nvr drop the avagraha after 
nityatve which amounts to the reading : 
niwatve vikarat. 
51 / nityáànàm?? atindriyatvát tat"9-dharma-vikalpát са varna-vikàránàm apratisedhah 
69. NV adds api. 70. B, nvr and NVi omit tat. 


. 52 | anavasthayitve ca varna-upalabdhivat tat vikāra? 1-upapattih. 


71. R, B, nvr and NVi omit vikára. 
53 / vikára-dharmitve?? nityatva-abhavat kalantare vik&ra-upapatteh ca apratisedhah. 
72. NVTT : -dharmatve. 


54 / prakrti-aniyamat.78 
73. Though others add at the end the expression 
varna-vikáránàm, Phanibhüsana's reading agrees 
with R, B, nvr, NVi and NSN. 
55 | aniyame niyamát na aniyamah. 


56 / niyama-aniyama-virodhat aniyame niyamàt ca apratisedhah. 


. 57 | gunàntarüpatti-upamardda-hrása-vrddhi-le$a-Slesebhyah tu —viküra?*-upapatteh 


varna-vikarah.75 
74. B, nvr, ASS and VSS : varna-vikara-. 
75. R. VSS, NV, NSN, B, nvr, NVi and Bibl. Ind. : 
vikárah. NV reads santi vikarah. К reads: 
tu varna-vikarah. 


. 58 / te vibhaktyantah padam. 
. 59 | vyakti-akrti-jati-sannidhau upacárát samšayah. 


. 60 / yásabda-samüha-tyága-parigraha-samkhyà-vrddhi-apacaya? 6-varna-samása- 


anuvandhanam vyaktau upacürat vyaktih. 
76. ASS, NV, NSN, V, Bibl. Ind., VSS and R : -upacaya. 


61 / na?? tat-anavasthanat. 


77. R, B and nvr omit na. 
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ii. 2. 62 / sahacaraņa-sthåna-tādarthya-vrtta-māna-dhāraņa-sămipya-yoga-sādhana- 
adhipatyebhyah brahmana-majica-kata-raja-saktu7 8-candana-ganga-sataka’ 9- 
annapurusesu a-tat-bhdve api tat-upacárah. 
78. В, Bibl. Ind., nvr, NVi and V : Saktu. 
79. NV, NVr, nvr, B and ASS : šakata ; 
-NSN and NVi : Sakata. 


ii. 2. 63 / àkrtih tat-apeksatvàt sattva-vyavasthana-siddheh. 
ii. 2. 64 / vyakti-akrti-yukte api aprasangat proksanádinàm mrdgavake jatih 
ii. 2. 65 / na akrti-vyakti-apeksatvat játi-abhivyakteh.80 
80. NVi adds ca. 
ii. 2. 66 / vyakti-akrti-jatayah®! tu padarthah. 
81. NVi, R, B and nvr : játi-akrti-vyaktayah. 
ii. 2. 67 / vyaktih guna-visesa-à$rayah mürtih. 
ii. 2. 68 / akrtih jati-linga-akhya. 


E: 


. 2. 69 / samüna-prasavátmikà jatih. 


